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U.  S\  Signal  Corps 

TO  LIVE  each  day  as  though  i  may  never 
see  the  morrow  come;  to  be  strict  with  my- 
self, but  patient  and  lenient  with  others; 
to  give  the  advantage,  but  never  to  ask 
for  it;  to  be  kindly  to  all,  but  kindlier  to 
the  less  fortunate;  to  respect  all  honest 
employment;  to  remember  always  that 
my  life  is  made  easier  and  better  by  the 
service  of  others,  and  to  be  grateful. 


To  be  tolerant  and  never  arrogant;  to 
treat  all  men  with  equal  courtesy;  to  be 
true  to  my  own  In  all  things;  to  make  as 
much  p»  I  can  of  my  strength  and  day'$ 


Z^ 


opportunity,  and  to  meet  disappointment 
without  resentment. 

To  be  friendly  and  helpful  wherever 
possible;  to  do,  without  display  of  temper 
or  of  bitterness  all  that  fair  conduct  de* 
mands;  to  keep  my  money  free  from  cun- 
ning or  the  shame  of  a  hard  bargain;  tO; 
govern  my  actions  so  that  I  may  fear 
neither  reproach  nor  misunderstanding 
nor  words  of  malice  or  envy,  and  to  main-* 
tain,  Qi  whatever  temporary  cost,  my  own 
self  respect. 

To  keep  faith  with  God,  my  fellow 
men,  and  my  country.  Uedgar  guest 
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ON   CONTRIBUTORS  TO   THIS   ISSUE 


Frederick  Hall  is  a  new-comer  to 
Link  pages.  He  came  to  our  attention 
through  the  recommendation  of  Clarence 
W.  Hall — no  relation — (now  Associate 
Editor  of  Christian  Herald)  who,  as 
you  know,  is  the  "editor  emeritus"  of 
Link  and  the  creator  of  the  magazine. 
We  think  you'll  enjoy  Wrecked  Holiday 
{page- 3)  and  will  look  forward  to  read- 
ing, in  future  issues,  other  stories  we 
have  accepted  for  publication. 

Bert  H.  Davis  again  comes  through 
with  a  meaty  article,  Something  to  Build 
On  {page  11).  If,  even  for  a  moment, 
a  few  of  you  have  debated  the  advisa- 
bility of  returning  to  school  under  the 
GI  Bill  of  Rights,  read  Mr.  Davis' 
article  and  you'll  be  convinced  that 
schooling  is  something  to  build  on. 

W.  Roy  Breg,  Executive  Secretary 
for  Allied  Youth,  Inc.,  Washington, 
D.  C,  in  Apologists  for  Liquor  {page 
16),  takes  a  healthy  poke  at  the  adver- 
tisers who  endeavor  to  present  liquor  as 
"a-  good  buy."  In  recent  months  there's 
been  a  good  deal  of  troubled  attention 
given  to  the  matter  of  liquor  consump- 
tion— which  is  steadily  increasing  in  the 
United  States.  If  you  service  men  who 
are  planning  discussions  or  debates  on 
this  or  related  subjects  desire  additional 
information,  why  not  contact  Mr.  Breg? 

Raymond  E.  Musser  is  an  old  friend 
of  Link — and  of  service  men.  A  chap- 
lain during  the  war,  he  saw  action  in  the 
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European  Theater,  and  has  recently  been 
discharged  from  the  service.  You'll  get 
a  kick  out  of  his  particular  brand  of 
humor  in  It's  All  Different  Now!  {page 
24). 

M.  R.  Lingenfelter  has  been  writing 
for  Link  for  a  year  and  a  half  now, 
presenting  her  fine  series,  "Jobs  for 
GIs."  This  month  we  present  an  article 
on  the  medical  profession.  Miss  Lingen- 
felter, an  authority  in  the  vocational  field, 
at  time  of  w^riting  is  in  Europe  as  a 
representative  of  the  State  Department. 
Next  month,  we  hope  to  present  addi- 
tional information  on  her  trip  abroad. 
Next  article  in  the  series  will  discuss 
Cooperatives.  Our  author's  itinerary  in- 
cluded a  stopover  in  Sweden  where 
first-hand  information  will  be  gathered 
on  this  subject. 

James  V.  Claypool,  a  Chaplain  in 
the  Navy  for  68  months,  is  now  a  Sec- 
retary of  the  American  Bible  Society. 
With  this  issue,  he  takes  over  the  re- 
sponsibility of  preparing  our  Daily  Ra- 
tions {page  35). 

A.  F.  Nadar  is  a  former  Navy  man, 
and  since  his  discharge  from  the  service 
has  taken  over  responsibilities  as  Pub- 
licity Director  at  Marietta  College  in 
Ohio.  If  we  would  judge  his  work  by  the 
fine  article  he  has  written  for  Link 
Tailor-made  Education  for  the  Veteran 
{page  26)  we  would  give  him  a  4.0 
rating  without  hesitation. 

In  this  issue  of  Link  we  kick-off  a 
series  of  articles  on  church-related  col- 
leges and  universities  offering  special 
advantages  to  service  men  and  women. 
If  there  is  additional  information  con-  | 
cerning  educational  institutions  which 
you  desire,  write  us ;  we'll  do  our  utmost 
to  be  of  help  to  you. 


IF,  when  I  appeared  on  that  mountain 
path,  the  kid  had  yelled  bloody  mur- 
der, or  run  away,  or  tried  to  hide,  or 
even  stood  still  and  looked  at  me,  the 
whole  day  might  have  been  different. 
She  didn't  do  any  of  those  things.  First 
she  stopped  crying.  Then  slowly  her 
face  cleared.  She  held  out  her  hands  and 
came  straight  toward  me.  I  stooped, 
picked  her  up,  and  she  put  her  arms 
around  my  neck.  They  generally  fall  for 
me — kids  and  dogs — but  this  time  it  was 
also  a  compliment  to  the  American  uni- 
form. Some  other  GI  had  picked  her  up. 
Well,  the  day  I  had  planned  was  shot. 
That  Rhine  steamer  would  be  leaving  in 
a  half  hour  and  already  I  was  late.  I 
might  not  get  another  leave  before  I  was 
sent  home  and  so  might  never  see  the 
Drachenfels,  the  Mouse  Tower,  the 
Lorelei  rock  and  all  the  other  sights 
they  talk  about.  Too  bad  but  this  little 
3'ellow-pigtailed  Krout  had  me.  I  was 
hers  for  as  long  as  she  needed  me. 


A  story  about  a  soldier, 
a  German  youngster — plus 
the     real     American     spirit 

By  FREDERICK  HALL 

She  was  three  or  four,  about  the  age 
my  kid  sister  was  when  I  left  home,  and, 
if  Sally  had  been  on  a  lonely  mountain 
path,  her  face  scratched,  dirty  and  fur- 
rowed with  tears,  and  if  a  stranger  had 
found  her!  Only  one  answer  to  that 
question.  Besides,  this  time  it  looked  as 
if  I  could  do  something.  There  had  been 
other  times !  The  still  smoldering  ruins 
of  a  home,  set  on  fire  by  our  shells  or 
the  enemy's,  who  knows?  No  civilians, 
grown-ups,  anywhere  but  three  children 
crying — one  just  because  the  others 
were,  too  young  to  know  what  it  was  all 
about.  Hundreds  of  men  in  uniform, 
some  with  children  of  their  own,  yet  not 
one  stopping  for  the  kids.  Hard  to  forget 
such  things.  Now,  thank  God,  it  was 
different,  the  killing  was  over  and  kids 
had  the  right  of  way  again,  as  they 
ought  to. 

''WHAT'S    the    matter,    honey?"    I 
asked  her. 

For  a  minute,  she  just  hung  about  my 
neck,  her  whole  body  shaken  with  con- 
vulsive sobs.  I  sat  down  on  a  rock,  took 
her  on  my  knee  and  began  talking  such 
nonsense    as    I    would    have    talked    to 
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Sally.  Gradually  her  trembling  stopped, 
and,  when  I  set  her  upon  her  feet,  she 
tried  to  smile  at  me  through  her  tears. 

"Everything's  going  to  be  all  right 
now,"  I  told  her,  and  hoped  I  was  telling 
the  truth.  One  thing  was  certain :  I 
wasn't  going  to  disappoint  her  if  I 
could  help  it. 

I  had,  as  I  say,  been  hurrying  to  catch 
a  Rhine  steamer  (one  of  the  many  ex- 
cursions the  Army  had  fixed  up  for  us) 
and,  knowing  it  would  save  me  half  a 
mile,  I  had  taken  this  footpath  straight 
down  the  hillside.  No  houses  here  of 
course,  nor  could  I  remember  having 
recently  passed  one  on  the  road  above. 
The  kid,  of  course,  did  not  belong  here, 
but  had  she  come  up  the  trail  or  down? 
Where  did  she  belong? 

''Where  did  you  come  from,  honey?" 
I  asked  her. 

She  told  me.  At  least  I'll  give  her  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt.  It  sounded  as  if  it 
might  be  an  answer.  The  only  German 
words  I  knew  were  Halt,  Verhoten, 
Kauierad,  and  Wie  geht's.  She  did  not 
use  any  of  them,  but  fortunately  some 
things  don't  need  words. 

Down  the  trail  a  little  way  a  brook 
was  murmuring.  There  I  washed  her 
hands  and  face.  The  scratches  were 
worse  than  they  had  looked  to  be;  she 
had  a  bad  cut  on  her  left  knee  and  part 
of  the  discoloration  of  her  forehead  was 
a  lump  the  size  and  about  the  color  of  a 
damson  plum.  Naturally  the  Army 
teaches  first  aid,  and  what  I  knew  came 
in  handy  now.  She  took  it  without  a 
whimper  and,  while  I  worked,  I  did  some 
hard  thinking. 

I  remembered,  because  it  was  so  much 
like  English,  another  German  word  and 
tried  it. 

"Mutter?"  I  asked. 

"Mutter  tot,"  she  said. 

That  didn't  mean  a  thing  to  me,  but 


she  seemed  to  have  got  my  word.  I  had 
hoped  she  would  point  somewhere,  but 
that  hadn't,  worked.  The  thing  to  do, 
apparently,  was  to  set  out  and  search  the 
landscape  for  home  and  kindred,  but  just 
as  we  were  starting  I  thought  of  another 
German  word,  spelled  exactly  like  ours, 
though  they  say  it  differently. 

"Hnng'er?"  I  said. 

She  got  that  too,  or  maybe  it  was  my 
pointing  down  my  throat.  I  was  well 
fixed  on  rations,  and  I  wish  you  could 
have  seen  her  tackle  that  chocolate  bar. 
In  her  whole  life  I  don't  suppose  she  had 
ever  seen  one  before,  but  it  was  love  at 
first  taste. 

My»guess  was  that  she  had  come  dozini 
the  trail.  In  places  it  was  pretty  steep, 
and  those  bruises  looked  like  some  bad 
tumbles.  With  that  cut  knee,  I  didn't  like 
the  idea  of  her  walking,  so  I  took  her 
piggy-back,  and  ofif  we  went.  At  the  top 
I  set  her  down  and,  without  a  moment's 
hesitation,  she  started  dozvn  the  road. 

"I'm  a  good  guesser,"  I  thought  and, 
after  she  had  gone  a  rod  or  two  without 
even  looking  back,  I  picked  her  up  again. 
At  every  turn  (and  the  road  had  plenty 
of  turns)  I  expected  to  see  the  house 
where  she  lived. 

All  the  while,  I  talked  to  her  and  she 
began  to  talk  too,  mostly  pointing  to 
things  and  saying  their  names.  At  least 
that  is  what  I  thought  she  was  doing. 
I  tried  some  of  the  words  and  once  or 
twice  she  laughed — ^maybe  at  my  Ger- 
man. One  word,  Tannenhaum,  she  said 
over  and  over,  and  pretty  soon  I  remem- 
bered it  from  a  German  Christmas  carol. 
I  sang  it  (in  English  naturally)  and  she 
seemed  to  get  it. 

Now  that  I  was  in  charge,  the  kid 
was  perfectly  happy,  but  I  wasn't.  Some- 
body must  be  worried  to  death  about  her 
and,  with  all  our  walking,  she  and  I 
just  weren't  getting  anywhere.  Or  n^as 
somebody  worried  ?  That  struck  me  right 
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in  the  pit  of  the  stomach.  Suppose  I 
didn't  find  anybody  to  take  over?  Our 
Army  had  found  unattached  kids,  plenty 
of  them.  I,  myself,  had  seen  a  half 
dozen  boys  of  eight  or  ten,  whom  differ- 
ent units  had  taken  on  as  mascots.  Some 
had  lost  their  homes,  some  never  had  any 
and  now  most  of  them  were  having  the 
time  of  their  young  lives.  But  a  little 
girl  of  this  age !  The  fellows  would  go 
crazy  about  her.  I  knew  that  all  right, 
but  our  outfit  would  be  a  ciueer  sort  of 
orphan  asylum.  Still,  that  was  w-here  I 
was  going  to  take  her,  if  worst  came  to 
worst.  She  counted  on  me  and  I  wasn't 
going  to  let  her  down. 

If  this  were  a  travelogue,  I  would  be 
telling  you  about  the  beauty  of  the 
scenery  :  the  Rhine  flowing  between  high 
hills,  really  mountains  I  suppose,  its 
banks  steep  and  wooded.  On  either  side 
of  the  road,  the  trees  grew  thick  but,  at 
especially  attractive  points,  the  foliage 
had  been  carefully  cut  away  so  that  one 
could  look  down  upon  the  river  and 
across  to  the  other  bank.  Stone  benches 
were  there,  on  purpose  for  any  who 
wanted  to  sit  down  and  enjoy  the  view. 

Across  the  river,  I  saw  one  imposing 
castle  and  another  pile  of  masonry  that 
I  decided  had  once  been  a  castle — now  a 
ruin.  All  this  I  took  in,  but  frankly,  I 
wasn't  enjoying  it.  There  was  too  much 
else  on  my  mind.  Once,  when  the  road 
went  into  a  loop  and  you  could  look  way- 
back  where  it  started  far  up  the  moun- 
tainside, I  saw  a  beautiful  modern  home, 
but  the  child  had  not  come  from  there 
I  felt  sure.  Too  far,  for  one  thing,  and 
then  her  dress  was  that  of  a  child  whose 
parents  were  poor.  Everyone  in  Europe, 
to  be  sure,  was  feeling  the  clothing  short- 
age, but  even  so,  one  could  tell  the 
difference. 

We  met  almost  no  one  but  I  did  flag 
a  sergeant  on  a  motorcycle.  He  said  he 


hadn't  seen  anybody  looking  for  the  kid. 
I  asked  him  what  to  do  and  he  said, 
"How  should  I  know?"  Being  a  "run- 
ner," he  couldn't  of  course  stay  to  give 
m\e  any  help.  He  said  if  he  met  anybody, 
he  would  tell  them,  but  I  didn't  count 
much  on  that :  he  hadn't  any  more  Ger- 
man than  I  had. 

I  thought  about  what  he  had  told  me. 
Coming  up  the  hill  he  had  not,  he  said, 
seen  anyone  looking  for  a  kid.  So  what? 
Ought  I  to  be  going  in  the  other  direc- 
tion? I  looked  at  my  wrist  watch  and 
decided  I  would  keep  on  for  another 
half  hour. 

I  stopped  one  German,  and,  when  I 
think  about  him,  I  am  still  sore.  I  think 
he  had  been  a  soldier — an  officer.  I  think 
he  understood  my  English  and  was  glad 
I  was  on  a  spot.  But  I  can't  prove  a 
thing  because  I  didn't  get  one  word  out 
of  him. 

"Wie  geht'sr  I  said. 

He  walked  right  on — or  tried  to.  I 
stopped  him. 

"Kamerod — !"  The  rest  was  English 
with  an  obligato  of  sign  language.  He 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  but  that  didn't 
go  with  me,  and,  when  he  thought  I  was 
going  to  sock  him,  he  pointed  to.his  ears. 
He  might  have  been  deaf,  but  I  don't 
believe  it.  I  think,  as  I  say,  that  he  was 
just  glad  to  see  an  American  soldier  in  a 
fix,  and  wasn't  interested  enough  to 
bother  about  the  kid.  He  would  probably 
have  been  happier  yet  if  he  had  known 
I  was  missing  a  Rhine  trip.  I  let  him  go. 

Then,  right  out  of  the  forest,  came 
grandma.  I  call  her  that  because  she 
looked  the  part  and  I  haven't  any  other 
name  for  her.  Her  face  when  she  smiled 
wasn't  so  bad,  but,  in  repose  it  was  a 
dead-ringer  for  Old  Mother  Witch: 
hooked-nose,  upturned  chin,  and  all  the 
rest.  On  her  back  was  a  bundle  of  dry 
sticks  as  big  as  she  was,  and  she  looked 
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as  if  she  had  stepped  right '  out  of 
Grimm's  fairy  tales.  She  talked  plenty. 
Her  idea  seemed  to  be  that,  if  she  said 
a  thing-  often  enough  and  loud  enough, 
I  was  bound  to  get  it. 

Two  things,  they  say,  need  no  common 
language :  love  and  hunger.  We  sure 
weren't  in  love  and  neither  of  us  seemed 
to  be  hungry,  but  finally  we  managed. 
She  knew  the  kid.  I  got  that  much.  Also, 
she  made  me  understand  that  I  was  going 
in  the  right  direction.  She  seemed  to  like 
the  way  I  had  fixed  up  the  scratches — the 
bumped  head  and  the  cut  knee.  German 
as  a  pretzel  she  was  but,  for  the  time 
being,  we  were  friends  and  allies. 

I  made  her  switch  loads,  gave  her 
the  kid  and  I  took  the  haystack  of 
sticks.  I  guess  we  made  some  picture. 
She  was  a  slow  walker.  How  she  could 
ever  have*  made  it  with  all  that  wood,  I 
don't  know,  but — perhaps  in  half  an 
hour — we  came  to  the  stone  hut  where 
she  lived.  I  put  down  my  load  and  took 
the  kid  again.  But  grandma  stayed  with 
me  and  presently  we  came  to  another 
stone  house. 

An  old  man  standing  in  front  called 
(I  think  he  heard  our  steps)  and 
grandma  answered  him.  He  was  all  of 
a  tremble,  the  tears  rolling  down  his 
cheeks,  and,  when  we  came  up  to  him, 
I  saw  that  he  was  blind.  I  -handed  him 
the  kid.  I  didn't  need  any  German  then, 
but  in-  the  midst  of  it  he  suddenly 
dropped,  her,  rushed  inside,  came  out 
with  a  bugle  and  blew  two  long  notes. 
The  next  minute  a  girl  about  m.y  age 
rushed  out  Q;f  the  woods.  They  v.^ere 
going  full  tilt — grandma,  the  blind  man, 
the  kid,  the  girl — when  all  at  once  she 
turned,  and  in  perfect  Engl'ish  said : 

"We  thank  you  so  much." 

The  kid  was  her  little  sister;  the 
blind  man  was  her  grandfather.  While 
she    was    out    hunting    mushrooms,    the 


kid  got  out  of  the  little  pen  they  had 
for  her,  found  the  end  of  that  footpath 
and  started  up — not  down,  as  I  had 
thought.  The  going  was  tough ;  she  had 
some  bad  falls  but  she  kept  on  aiid,  by 
the  time  I  found  her,  she  had  gone 
quite  a  way,  was  lost  and  in  real  trou- 
ble. When  the  sister  came  back  and 
found  the  kid  gone,  she  was  scared  stiff. 
The  blind  man  couldn't  help  her ;  no 
one  else  was  near.  She  set  off  in  a 
panic.  Then  in  the  nick  of  time,  grand- 
ma and  I  appeared. 

It  was  pathetic — their  gratitude.  Any- 
body of  course  would  have  done  just 
what  I  did,  but  they  wanted  to  do 
everything  for  me,  and  they  had  so 
little.  Anyhow,  here  at  last  was  some- 
body I  could  talk  to  and  we  talked  a  lot, 
the  girl  and  I.  Her  mother,  I  found 
was  dead  (tot  means  dead)  and  her 
grandfather  had  lost  his  sight  in  the 
other  war,  the  one  my  dad  was  in.  I 
made  them  take  all  my  rations.  I  gave 
them  all  my  soap  too:  that  is  something 
you  couldn't  buy  in  Germany.  I  left 
some  other  things  they  could  trade  in. 

Back  at  headquarters,  Lieut.  Simms 
asked  me,  "Have  a  good  day?" 

"Sure,"  I  said.  "I  had  a  -great  day." 

Well,  that's  the  story.  Since  I've  been 
home,  I've  told  it  a  lot  of  times.  Once 
a  woman  asked  me,  "Were  they  Nazis  ?" 

Well,  how.  should  I  know?  I  didn't 
ask  them.  But  I  told  heY  I  didn't  think 
they  were  dangerous  :  grandma,  a  blind 
man,  a  kid  three  or  four,  a  girl — oh, 
maybe  eighteen  or  twenty.  But  there's 
one  thing  I  like  to  think:  if  they  had  it 
in  for  the  Americans  (I  wouldn't  know 
whether  they  did  or  not),  but  if  they 
did,  I  believe  their  thoughts  will  be  a 
little  kinder  when  they  think  about  that 
morning.  And  is  there  anything  our 
poor  old  world  needs  mar-c  than  kind 
thoughts  ? 


WHYNOr 


By  JAMES  S.  CHUBB 


ARE  you  one  of  the  people  who  spend 
entirely  too  much  energy  and  time 
with  worry  and  fear?  Are  you  numbered 
among  the  large  army  of  the  discon- 
tented, particularly  discontented  with 
yourself?  If  you  are  one  of  these  and 
you  would  like  to  be  more  effective,  you 
may  find  some  help  in  this  leaflet.  Why 
not  enjoy  life? 

Would  you  believe  that  there  are  peo- 
ple in  this  world  who  know  that  their 
future  is  going  to  be  better  than  their 
past,  and  even  when  outward  circum- 
stances are  not  good,  they  are  determined 
to  make  the  outcome  good  anj^way  ?  Such 
people  expect  each  new  day  to  bring 
new  opportunities  and  have  cultivated 
the  mind  and  the  eye  to  recognize  them 
when  they  present  themselves. 

Such  people  are  not  blind  to  the  trag- 
edies, the  disappointments,  and  the  heart- 
breaks of  life,  nor  do  they  personally 
escape  them,  but  they  have  found  a 
secret  that  enables  them  to  let  these 
things  be  stepping-stones  rather  than 
stumbling  blocks.  Just  as  a  good  farmer 
learns  to  use  all  kinds  of  weather,  so 
they  have  learned  to  use  all  kinds  of 
experiences. 

Personalh'  I  am  enthusiastic  about 
this  new  way  of  living,  because  natural- 
ly I  was  the  worrying  kind.  ])^Iuch  of  vc\y 
time  and  energy  were  wasted  with  fears, 
jealousies,  worries,  and  hatreds.  Then  I 


came  into  possession  of  truths  that  were 
a  revelation  to  me  and  have  made  me  a 
better  man.  Other  people  have  tried 
these  suggestions  and  reported  that  it 
helped  them  also  to  enjoy  life  more  than 
before.  So  now  I'm  writing  as  well  as 
speaking  about  this  way  of  life. 

Our  point  of  view  in  life  is  most  im- 
portant, in  that  it  tends  to  determine 
what  we  will  or  will  not  see  about  us. 
The  greatest  thing  about  you  is  your 
mind  and  personality  and  that  the  inner 
life  furnishes  the  power  to  achievement 

Who  Is  Your  Best  Friend? 

God  is  the  greatest  power  to  produce 
effective  personality  and  mind.  You  maj^ 
turn  away  from  God,  but  you  never  get 
away  from  the  simple  fact  that  you  were 
made  in  the  image  of  God.  You  will 
never  truly  be  at  home  in  this  world  if 
you  deny  your  real  parentage.  That 
you  do  when  you  stay  away  from  God. 
The  older  we  get,  the  more  we  appre- 
ciate home,  not  because  we  get  more 
senile,  but  because  we  have  had  enough 
experience  to  know  the  value  of  home. 
Likewise  with  age  we  come  really  to 
appreciate    God,    our    spiritual    Father. 

I  was  startled  when  I  discovered  that 
God  was  the  best  friend  I  had.  There 
was  a  time  when  God  was  far  away  from 
me ;  now  He  is  very  near.  It  gives  me 
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courage  to  remember  that  God  has  been 
on  the  job  miUions  of  years,  so  that  He 
knows  a  lot  of  things  we  poor  mortals 
do  not  know. 

God  knows  about  my  httle  problems 
because  He  has  faced  them  millions  of 
times.  This  age  is  no  new  thing  to  God ; 
its  like  has  occurred  many  times  previ- 
ously. Such  thoughts  give  me  basis  for 
real  confidence.  I  know  this  great  Friend 
is  not  going  to  let  me,  or  you,  or  anyone 
else  down,  if  w^e  give  Him  a  chance  to 
be  a  real  partner. 

The  Real  Things  Remain 

Now  the  practical  side  of  this  divine 
faith  lies  in  this  :  the  most  effective  thing 
for  me  to  do,  or  you,  is  to  discover  what 
God  is  doing  and  join  with  Him.  If 
one's  life  is  going  God's  direction,  it  will 
succeed ;  if  it  goes  against  Him,  it  will 
fail.  A  man  discovered  this  fact  during 
the  great  depression,  just  when  he  was 
about  ready  to  throw  in  the  sponge.  He 
acted  upon  this  new  faith  and  found  a 
way  to  whip  even  a  depression.  All  that 
he  lost  was  his  money.  The  real  things 
of  his  life  remained,  and  he  has  had  a 
new  and  more  real  enjoyment  since. 

The  reason  for  this  enjoyment  is  that 
God  is  big  enough,  wase  enough,  has  had 
experience  enough,  and  is  friendly 
enough  to  give  one  the  faith  needed  to 
push  ahead  in  the  face  of  even  the  worst 
experiences.  The  same  faith  gives  one  a 
sense  of  responsibility  and  also  great 
joy  and  happiness.  Truly  such  a  faith  is 
wonderful ! 

How  can  one  have  this  working  faith  ? 
Divine  power  comes  through  prayer  and 
worship  directly  from  God.  Just  as  we 
know  people  best  by  first-hand  contact, 
so  we  know  God  best  by  direct  contact 
in  prayer  and  worship. 

Have  a  regular  time  that  you  devote 
to  God.  Be  sincere  and  frank  in  your 
petitions  and  requests  of  God.  He  will 


understand  even  when  you  are  senti- 
mental and  childish.  What  He  desires 
is  sincerity.  Pray  about  practical  things 
and  about  decisions  that  you  have  to 
make.  Let  the  light  of  God  show  you 
how  best  to  make  those  choices.  Listen 
in  silence  for  as  long  a  period  each  day 
as  you  spend  in  making  requests  of  God. 
This  way  of  regular  prayer  will  prove 
to  be  both  a  telephone  and  an  electric 
line — it  will  give  both  ideas  and  power. 

Be  a  regular  worshiper  in  some 
church.  I  know  the  reasons  men  give  for 
absence  from  church.  But  any  one  of 
those  grievances  could  be  brought 
against  any  person  or  any  profession. 
So  why  not  quit  the  crybaby  stuff? 
Every  time  you  go  to  church,  you  will 
hear  a  prayer  offered  to  God.  You  will 
hear  readings  from  the  Bible.  You  will 
hear  good  hymns  that  are  well  worth 
reading,  even  when  they  are  not  sung 
well.  The  minister  in  his  worst  moments 
is  bound  to  utter  a  thought  that  wnll 
m.ake  you  a  better  man,  and  in  his  best 
moments  will  help  you  to  think  more 
clearly  about  God,  Christ,  and  the  moral 
life.  Where  could  you  get  more  in  one 
hour  on  a  Sunday  morning  or  evening? 
You  know  full  well  that  a  worship 
service  makes  you  feel  better.  As  you 
learn  to  use  the  worship  service  effec- 
tively it  will  add  greatly  to  your  enjoy- 
ment of  life. 

The  Bible  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  the 
deeper  enjoyments.  This  time-tested 
book  is  more  up-to-date  than  the  morn- 
ing paper.  It  possesses  the  moral  and 
spiritual  laws  that  make  the  difference 
between  life  and  death.  No  nation,  or 
people,  or  persons  have  successfully  vio- 
lated the  laws  of  the  Bible.  The  best  way 
I  know  to  have  a  knowledge  of  these 
laws  and  w^ays  of  life  is  to  read  the  book 
that  contains  them. 

The  thing  that  will  impress  3^ou  about 
the  chapter  that  you  read  each  day  is 


Number  1 


ENJOY  LIFE?  WHY  NOT? 


that  it  is  frequently  the  very  chapter  that 
seems  to  meet  your  personal  need.  Why 
is  that?  It  is  because  the  Bible  is  an 
inspired  book.  The  God  who  spoke  to  the 
people  who  wrote  the  Bible  speaks  to 
you  as  you  read  the  Bible.  It  will  give 
off  its  great  energies  to  you,  if  you  read 
it  regularly.  This  first-hand  contact  with 
the  divine  teachings  puts  lasting  enjoy- 
ment into  one's  life. 

Let  your  faith  help  you  to  make  this  a 
better  world.  Christ  told  us  that  the 
greatest  person  among  us  is  the  servant 
of  all.  He  further  taught  us  that  the 
final  test  on  the  judgment  day  will  be 
the  food,  drink,  and  clothing  that  we 
have  given  the  needy.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  God  made  each  of  us  in  His 
own  image.  Therefore  we  may  not  be 
our  brother's  keeper,  but  we  are  cer- 
tainly our  "brother's  brother." 

The   Human  Side 

Some  are  afraid  of  this  human  side  of 
religion.  Yet  can't  you  see  that  if  we 
are  not  to  be  perpetually  torn  by  revolu- 
tion and  wars,  we  must  go  into  the  thick 
of  human  life  and  solve  its  problems? 
We  have  every  right  to  think  that  folks 
of  faith  have  both  the  intelligence  and 
time  to  solve  any  problem  that  faces 
them.  God  certainly  wants  all  human 
cesspools  cleaned  up,  and  you  are  His 
right  hand  man  to  do  the  job.  So  make 
it  your  policy  to  help  any  person  you 
can.  Nothing  will  cure  the  blues  like 
helping  a  person  who  needs  help.  Give 
real  thought  and  attention  to  the  diffi- 
cult problems  like  war,  povert)'',  slums, 
and  race  relations.  We  must  make  prog- 
ress along  these  lines  or  pay  a  frightful 
price  for  our  sluggishness. 

A  clean  mind  will  add  greatly  to 
both  your  effectiveness  and  inner  en- 
joyment. You  would  not  drive  a  car 
that  had  a  dirty  engine.  Who  would 
care  to  ride  an  uncurried  horse?   Dirt 


and  filth  reduce  both  efficiency  and 
morale.  I  don't  mean  become  a  "goody, 
goody."  No  one  likes  that  kind,  A  clean 
mind  adds  both  to  efficiency  and  morale. 
One  mark  of  a  real  person  is  his  whole- 
some cleanliness.  So  keep  your  private 
habits  both  clean  and  wholesome.  The 
way  of  faith  demands  that  one  keep 
clean  in  the  interest  of  efficiency.  Dirt 
of  any  form  is  pretty  apt  to  be  a  "give 
away"  for  an  inferiority  complex.  Clean 
water,  clean  food,  clean  living  is  the 
most  nourishing  kind. 

Faith    Will    Keep   You    Fit 

Once  I  listened  to  a  rather  remark- 
able speech  by  a  furniture  man.  He  made 
a  pessimistic  speech  about  his  business. 
Then  he  lowered  his  voice  and  said  there 
is  one  most  hopeful  thing,  that  is  reli- 
gious faith. 

Faith,  he  said,  will  keep  people  fit 
and  competent  to  take  advantage  of  op- 
portunities when  they  come  again.  He 
recommended  religious  faith  as  the  best 
conditioner  he  knew. 

This  man  is  typical  of  many  of  us.  The 
external  conditions  may  be  bad,  and 
there  may  be  little  to  cause  one  to  re- 
joice, but  the  religious  faith  that  knows 
that  "all  things  work  together  for  good 
to  those  who  love  God"  masters  all  cir- 
cumstances. It  says  with  Paul,  "I  can 
do  all  things  through  Christ  who 
strengtheneth  me."  Jesus,  the  author  of 
this  faith,  Himself  said,  "If  you  have 
faith  .  .  .  nothing  shall  be  impossible." 

God  and  faith  then  constitute  the 
source  of  real  enjoyment — not  the  fickle 
kind  of  pleasure  that  conditions  destroy, 
but  the  eternal  kind  that  destroys  con- 
ditions, that  makes  good  in  spite  of  the 
conditions.  This  God  and  this  faith  may- 
be yours  :  "Seek  and  ye  shall  find." 


(Used  by  permission  of  Tidings,  '^^ay  be 
secured  in  leaflet  form  for  Ic  from  Tidincrs, 
Medical     Arts     Bldg,,     Nashville     3,     Tenu.) 


"R/N6ERS" 

A   little   humor,  a   pungent  quote, 
an  illustration — just  this  and  that 

Suggestion 

The  fore:max  believed  In  getting  the 
workers  to  co-operate  with  him.  In  an 
effort  to  inspire  them  to  an  even  greater 
output,  he  called  them  together  for  a 
consultation. 

"Whenever  I  enter  the  workshop,"  he 
said  pleasantly,  "I  want  to  see  every 
man  cheerfully  performing  his  task  with 
as  much  speed  as  possible.  Now,  I  am 
going  to  place  this  box  by  the  door,  and 
I  want  }'0u  to  place  in  it  any  ideas  you 
may  have  as  to  how  we  can  bring  this 
about." 

A  few  days  later  he  opened  the  box 
to  find  one  solitary  piece  of  paper.  On 
it  was  written:  "Take  the  rubber  heels 
off  your  shoes."  {Kablegram) 

Unused  flowers 

\Yy.  are  the  powers  within  you  that 
you  do  not  use.  The  creative  God  buried 
us  deep  in  your  will  and  mind  and  muscle 
when  the  mould  of  your  life  was  made. 

Yesterday  you  refused  to  read  further 
in  some  book  that  you  found  hard  to 
understand.  You  discovered  one  bar  of 
music  beyond  the  present  capacity  of 
A-our  fingers  and  3'ou  walked  away  with 
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it  unmastered.  You  carried  a  load  up  the 
hill,  and  laid  it  down  before  the  top  was 
reached. 

All  these — ^because  3^ou  let  us  stand 
idle  in  the  work  room  of  your  will. 

We  throw  ourselves  gaily  into  your 
service  only  when  some  holy  and  invinc- 
ible purpose  takes  command  of  your  life, 
silences  your  fears,  and  out  of  weakness 
makes  you  strong. 

V\Q  are  your  unused  powers. 

(P.  R.  Hayivavd) 

This  and  That  .  .  . 

The  gem  cannot  be  polished  without 
friction,  nor  man  perfected  without  trials. 

The  church  needs  leaders,  not  bosses 
or  dictators. 

Perseverance  is  more  prevailing  than 
violence ;  and  many  things  which  cannot 
be  overcome  when  the}'  are  together, 
yield  themselves  up  when  taken  little  by 

little.  (Plutarch) 

Temptations  are  like  tramps.  Treat 
thciii  kindly  and  they  return  bringing 
others  with  them. 

You   cannot   build    Christ's    Kingdom 

and  leave  Christ  out.  (L.  Weatherhead) 

You  can't  get  rid  of  your  temper  by 
losing  it.  {Charles  M.  Snyder) 

Silence  can't  be  misquoted. 

Killing  time  is  not  murder — it's 
suicide! 

Previous  Gladness 

There  zvas  a   Dachsh.und  once  so   long 
He  hadn't  any  notion 
Hoif  long  it  took  to  notify 
His  tail  of  on  emotion. 

A)id  so,  it  happened  zchile  his  eyes 
IV ere  full  of  n'oc  and  sadness 
His  little  tail  zvent  zvagging  on 
Because  of  previous  gladness. 

("Church  Management") 


The  test  of  knowledge 
is  your  ability  to  apply 
it      to      everyday      living 


By  BERT  H.  DAVIS 


i 


ONE  reason  for  effective  effort  and 
earned  victory  for  American  arms 
was :  the  public  school  back  home.  Army 
and  Navy  teachers  found  that  your 
schooling  gave  something  to  build  on. 
The  foundations  were  already  in  place. 
What  the  school  had  given  you  in  funda- 
mentals for  civilian  life,  the'non-military 
vocations,  and  citizenship  could  be 
adapted  to  the  emergency  needs  of  war- 
time. 

That  was  so  back  home,  too,  among 
those  who  never  received  the  President's 
"Greetings"  or  perhaps  did  not  pass 
physicals.  The  day-and-night  operations 
of  vital  industries  called  for  converting 
typists,  store  clerks  and  housewives  to 
speed  and  efficiency  at  a  factory  job, 
such  as  they  had  never  held  before.  The 
foundation-stones  of  public  school  edu- 
cation made  it  possible  to  instruct  the 


newcomers  at  a  rapid  pace.  Again,  the 
knowledge  and  practices  gained  from 
schooling  formed  a  basis  for  quickness, 
alertness,  and  accomplishment. 

Such  success  as  you  and  I  and  the 
next  fellow  (and  Sue,  back  home)  may 
have  had  in  building'on  peacetime  school- 
ing to  win  a  war  should  not  obscure 
certain  defects  in  education.  For  one 
thing,  schooling  hadn't  been  passed 
around  at  all  evenly.  Some  sturdy 
Americans  must  be  rejected  for  in- 
ability to  read  and  write.  Certain  others 
must  put  in  added  months  in  learning, 
or  improving  in,  these  fundamentals 
before  they  could  catch  up  with  their 
more  privileged  neighbors.  ]\Ien  of 
superb  possibilities  found  a  new  world 
of  learning  opened  to  them,  in  the 
course  of  military  life — and  the}'  will 
seek  to  improve  their  training,  with  the 
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Government's    backing,    as    thej'   return 
to  civilian  life. 

I  could  go  on  with  other  comments 
that  are  not  wholly  favorable  to  our  way 
of  using  American  wealth  and  resources 
in  providing  good  schools  for  "all  the 
children."  An  important  defect  is  that 
many  communities  have  not  paid  their 
teachers  at  all  in  proportion  to  the  skills 
required  in  this  profession — to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  teachers'  essential  value  in 
the  progress  and  development  of  our 
people. 

Keys  to  Many  Doors 

But  the  slant  I'd  like  to  follow  right 
now  is :  Your  schooling,  adapted  with 
some  success  to  the  requirements  of 
military  duty,  will  require  3^our  further 
adaptation  in  the  later  adventures  of 
civilian  life.  To  state  this  another  way : 
Schooling  is  your  foundation,  but  the 
acquiring  and  utilizing  of  knowledge  in 
what  might  be  called  the  upper  stories  of 
your  education  are  just  beginning.  In 
school  we  have  been  given  a  key  to  many 
doors,  and  we  can  open  one'  after  an- 
other, according  to  our  tastes  and  needs. 

The  incompletoiess  of  your  public 
school  preparation  for  life  should  be 
cheerfully  admitted.  In  the  eight  to 
twelve  years  commonly  given  to  one's 
free  education,  he  does  not  absorb  more 
than  certain  principles  and  practices,  on 
which  further  knowledge  and  perception 
and  skill  can  depend.  Schooling  is  a 
skeleton,  a  scaffold,  and  we  shall  choose 
what  we  add  to  the  brave  beginning 
that  the  teachers  of  our  childhood  and 
youth  helped  us  make. 

The  church  can  give  you  similar  ad- 
vice about  its  help  in  teaching  you  the 
rudiments  of  Christian  faith  and  prac- 
tice. What  the  child  acquires  in  Sun- 
day school,  for  an  hour  or  so  one  day 
in  the  week,  is  only  the  simple  founda- 
tion  for    Christian   living.    The   church 


itself,  in  Its  other  activities,  and  the 
family  and  other  wholesome  agencies 
of  modern  America  all  have  a  respon- 
sibility for  helping  people  acquire  fur- 
ther knowledge  and  experience  in  reli- 
gion. And  the  individual  himself,  given 
his  first  life  and  insight  by  the  church 
and  its  teachers,  is  expected  to  improve 
his  own  Christian  attitudes  and  acts  in 
everyday  life. 

Well,  the  public  school  handed  you  a 
number  of  the  tools  of  mathematics.  You 
sharpened  and  oiled  those  tools  in  certain 
phases  of  military  life.  Probably  you  re- 
gretted that  you  hadn't  bored  in  with 
more  determination  when  math  period 
came  around,  in  the  old  school  back 
home. 

But  if  you  will  use  that  original 
schooling  plus  the  military  schooling 
and  applications  for  a  foundation,  the 
mathematic  wing  of  your  mental  edifice 
can  put  on  some  additional  height  and 
usefulness !  I'm  not  speaking  now  of  the 
math  of  engineer  or  scientist,  but  just 
practical  "living  math." 

In  Your  Own  Home 

I'll  give  some  examples  from  the 
everyday  experience  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Civilian  as  they  furnish  their  home  and 
buy  food  for  the  family. 

Let's  price  the  rugs.  Here  is  one,  nine 
feet  square,  and  at  a  price  just  a  bit 
too  high  for  the  home-furnishings  budg- 
et. So  the  salesman  shows  a  rug  that  is 
six  inches  shorter,  six  inches  narrower, 
and  a  few  dollars  less  in  price.  About 
equal  quality,  you'd  say.  But  algebra 
or  arithmetic — either  one — can  help  you 
decide  if  it's  anything  like  equal  in  cost, 
per  square  foot  of  floor-covering  sur- 
face. The  six  inches  dropped  from  each 
dimension  has  reduced  the  area  by  nine 
square  feet,  or  about  eleven  per  cent  less 
of  material  and  workmanship  than  went 
into  the  bigger  rug. 
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A  schoolman  in  California  has  been 
instructing  consumers  in  "applied  al- 
gebra." Now  we  transfer  our  attention 
to  cubic  measure,  which  is  especially 
tricky  unless  we've  trained  our  eyes  to 
take  in  three  dimensions.  The  Californian 
has  found  by  many  tests  that  most  con- 
sumers, entering  a  grocery  store,  make 
the  wrong  mental  calculations  about 
contents  of  cans.  A  typical  housewife 
sees  two  cans  of  the  same  height  and 
concludes  one  of  these  contains  half  as 
much  as  the  other,  because  it  is  only 
half  as  wide.  But  the  stouter  can  ac- 
tually holds  four  times  as  much.  You 
have  to  compare  the  prices  on  that  basis. 

The  common  egg  is  forever  baffling 
Its  buyers.  An  tgg  one-fifth  shorter,  one- 
fifth  smaller  in  girth,  than  its  neighbor 
contains  only  about  half  as  much  of  food 
for  the  breakfast  table.  The  smaller  tgg 
may  win  in  flavor,  but  be  sure  you  know 
how  to  calculate  what  it  supplies  in  food 
if  "it's  only  a   very  little   smaller  than 


Practical    Analysis 

In  home  ownership  itself,  some  other 
uses  of  the  schoolroom's  figures  may  re- 
quire our  practical  analysis.  It  can  be 
costly  to  horroiv  money  for  furniture 
and  other  equipment  on  w'hich  the  in- 
terest is  calculated  before  any  of  the 
debt  has  been  paid  off.  If  you  pay  $6 
a  year  per  $100  of  debt,  and  retire  this 
in  twelve  monthly  installments,  your 
rate  of  interest  is  around  eleven  per 
cent.  Mortgages  are  sometimes  v;ritten 
so  that  you  keep  paying  interest  for  a 
long  time  on  the  original  amount — 
while  the  modern,  self-amortizing  loan 
includes  a  progressively  larger  payment 
on  the  face  of  the  loan  each  time  you 
pay  interest.  That  is  because  the  inter- 
est cost  properly  decreases,  as  the  total 
amount  of  the  debt  diminishes. 

Another    angle   is    the   real-estate-tax 


computation.  A  veteran  was  told  that 
the  house  he  thought  of  buying  is  on 
the  tax  rolls  at  "about  $4,000."  He  was 
told  that  the  local  tax  rate  is  now 
"around  $20  a  year."  But  his  tax  bill 
won't  be  $80,  if  he  should  buy  that 
property.  He  should  do  more  than  in- 
quire about  assessment  and  rate,  in 
official  quarters ;  he  should  do  some 
pencil  work  too.  It  will  be  seen  then 
that  the  actual  assessment  $4,600,  at  the 
true  rate,  $26,  is  about  $120  a  year — half 
again  as  much  as  the  very  rough  esti- 
mate he  had  been  given. 

"Jackpot  Mathematics" 

Two  teachers  wrote  the  other  day,  in 
School  Activities,  on  what  they  called 
"Jackpot  Mathematics."  They  told  how- 
school  children  had  been  taught  how 
heavily  the  odds  ran  against  the  person 
who  "plays"  a  slot  machine  or  engages 
in  most  other  commercial  forms  of 
gambling.  The  pupils  were  given  the 
mathematical  formulas — such  as  Dr. 
Edward  Free's  calculation  that  "on  the 
most  generous  setting  of  such  machines, 
one  coin  in  every  eleven  will  bring  a 
player  some  small  prize,  or  about  sixty 
per  cent  of  what  it  takes  in  goes  to  the 
patrons."  To  apply  the  schoolroom's 
project  to  actual  life,  some  veterans 
will  want  to  toss  coins,  throw  dice,  and 
deal  cards  in  a  long  series  of  tests — to 
see  how  meager  are  the  chances  of 
taking  in  "something  for  nothing."  Here 
is  an  instance  in  which  our  practical 
use  of  schooling  plus  observation  help 
underscore  moral  teachings : 

And  math  goes  to  church.  On  the 
foundations  of  classroom  instruction  in 
weights,  measures  and  values,  the  men 
of  First  Qiurch  will  lay  the  base  for  the 
new  bowling  alley  and  help  their  car- 
penter members  figure  the  lumber 
needed.  Repair  and  maintenance  matters 
will  prove  less  puzzling  and  their  costs 
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less  amazing-  if  the  3^ounger  church  lead- 
ers can  apply  math  of  public  school  and 
military  backgrounds  to  the  church  pro- 
gram. And  wherever  there  is  a  church, 
there  will  be  budgeting  and  financing  to 
be  done  for  the  institution — and  a  prac- 
tical use  of  figures  in  sizing  up  one's  own 
financial  responsibilities  toward  this 
cause. 

So  much  for  math — one  branch  of 
"school  subjects"  among  several!  You 
can  supply  your  own  interpretation  of 
how  other  elements  of  the  classroom  will 
come  alive  in  postwar  American  life — 
your  life  in  your  church  and  commu- 
nity !  The  compositions  of  the  other 
days  give  way  to  business  letters,  talks 
to  a  church  group  or  class  reports  of 
the  work  one   does  in   the  church  and 


other  organizations,  and  our  other  com- 
mon uses  of  skillful  expression. 

If  the  foundations  were  good,  and 
we  have  been  keeping  them  in  re- 
pair, the  construction  of  one's  life  be- 
comes a  more  orderly  and  satisfying  ex- 
perience. For  from  the  schools  come  the 
tools.  We  shall  use  math,  English,  social 
studies,  manual  training,  health  educa- 
tion, and  the  rest  in  a  considerably 
varied  manner — but  never  should  we 
forget  that  the  public  school  gave  us 
foundation  stones  of  rare  value.  That 
institution  and  its  vitally  necessary 
partner,  the  Sunday  school,  should  con- 
tinue to  have  the  strong  backing  of 
every  man  and  woman  who  is  using 
skills  like  these  in  the  day's  work  and 
play. 


7<^  'pamci^  ^eca 


/  AM  your  Family  Pew: 

I  came  across  the  ocean  with  your  forefathers. 

I  have  followed  the  march  of  peoples  wherever  they  have  gone. 

I  was  hewed  out  of  the  trees  of  the  forest. 

I  v/as  warmed  by  the  presence  of  those  who  would  worship  the  living  Cod. 

I  am  more  than  a  board — I  am  an  institution. 

I  have  extended  my  comfort  to  saint  and  sinner. 

I  have  felt  the  heart-throbs  of  those  who  sought  the  presence  of  Cod. 

I  have  had  a  place  in  rude  hut  or  log  church;  I  have  been  made  beautiful  in  the  majesty 
of  the  sanctuary. 

I  have  seen  the  bloodstains  of  those  who  fought  for  liberty. 

I  have  made  my  contribution  to  the  welfare  of  those  who  stood  for  truth  and  righteous- 
ness. 

I  have  been  fallen  to  the  depths  of  the  cave  and  into  the  bomb  cellar. 

I  cannot  be  destroyed  so  long  as  men  worship — I  am  eternal. 

I  am  a  connecting  link  between  the  home  and  the  world  around;   I  am  the  first  line  of 
defense. 

I  bring  comfort  to  the  lonely. 

Often  I  have  been  deserted  by  men  who  sought  softer  seats;  men  turn  from  me  at  their 
own  peril;  if  they  forget  me  they  may  lose  their  own  souls. 

I  bear  my  mute  testimony  when  the  pastor  exhorts. 

I  am  your  Family  Pew — I  can  be  useful  only  as  I  am  occupied, 

— David  Hardy  Deen  in  "Pastor's  Journal" 


'Our  Protcsiaut  heritage  is  Biblical,  democratic,  spiritual,  progressive' 


THE  BIBLE  III  AIHERICAI UISTOM 


HISTORIANS  seeking  to  discover  the 
major  influences  which  have  mould- 
ed the  course  of  American  history  find 
that  the  Bible  has  pla3'ed  a  significant 
role.  Within  the  pages  of  this  greatest 
of  all  documents  lies  the  inspiration  for 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the 
Bill  of  Rights  and  the  Four  Freedoms. 

The  Bible  was  the  first  textbook  of 
the  American  colonies.  It  was  the  most 
important  factor  in  the  educational  sys- 
tem of  those  years,  for,  both  in  private 
and  public  schools,  the  Bible  was  the 
chief  text.  In  the  New  England  Primer, 
used  extensively  in  the  elementary 
schools  for  more  than  a  century  before 
the  Revolutionary  War,  characters  from 
the  Bible  were  used  in  teaching  the 
three  Rs. 

Making  the  Bible  better  known  ap- 
peared to  be  the  whole  purpose  of  early 
American  education.  Of  the  ten  col- 
leges founded  before  the  Revolution  and 
still  in  existence,  nine  were  begun  to 
give  adequate  training  to  ministers  of 
the  Gospel.  These  were  Harvard,  Wil- 
liam and  Tvlary,  Yale,  Princeton,  Wash- 
ington and  Lee,  Columbia,  Brown,  Rut- 
gers and  Dartmouth.  The  tenth,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  developed  from 
a  charity  school  founded  by  George 
Whitefield,   the   great   Bible   evangelist. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  who  was  asked 
to  frame  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, was  steeped  in  knowledge  of  the 
Bible.  Much  of  the  beauty  and  clarity 
of  his  prose  were  acquired  through  years 
of  reading  of  the  New^  Testament,  which 
he  mastered  in  Greek,  Latin,  French  and 
English  in  order  to  compile  a  collection 
of  excerpts  covering  the  life  and  teach- 
ings of  Jesus. 


Where  but  in  the  Bible  had  he  learned 
that  men  are  equal  under  God  and  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
inalienable  rights?  Jefferson  was  ex- 
pressing in  immortal  phrases  the  con- 
victions which  had  led  to  the  Revolution 
and  which  men  had  first  gleaned  from 
the  Word  of  God. 

One  of  the  very  earliest  acts  of  Con- 
gress was  to  approve  the  printing  of  a 
large  edition  of  the  Bible  and  officially 
recommend  it  to  the  people  of  the  land. 
The  desire  to  maintain  the  Bible's  in- 
fluence in  American  life  led  to  the 
formation  of  the  American  Bible  Society 
whose  purpose  was  to  make  the  Bible 
available  to  every  household  in  the 
rapidly  expanding  country.  Nowadays 
this  function  is  carried  out  on  an  in- 
finitely broader  scale  by  the  American 
Bible  Society,  founded  in  1816,  w^hich 
prints  millions  of  Bibles,  Testaments 
and  Scripture  portions  in  many  lan- 
guages and  dialects,  and  distributes  them 
to  the  populations  of  teeming  cities  and 
to  obscure  people  living  in  the  remotest 
corners  of  the  earth. 

The  influence  of  the  Bible  on  Ameri- 
can life  has  never  waned  for  each  year 
since  1800  it  has  been  a  national  best 
seller.  In  times  of  war,  it  is  in  greater 
demand  than  ever  among  the  men  on 
the  fighting  fronts,  prisoners  of  war, 
and  families  praying  for  their  loved 
ones  to  come  home. 

As  the  Bible  guided  the  men  who 
founded  our  Republic,  so  today  it  guides 
the  statesmen  who  are  leading  civilized 
nations  out  of  the  jungle  of  war,  greed 
and  prejudice. 

The  truths  of  God  given  in  the  Bible, 
chart  the  road  to  permanent  peace. 
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By  W.  ROY  BREG 

(Executive  Secretary,  Allied  Youth,  tnt.) 


/S  liquor  a  "good  buy"?  Some  of  the 
leading  magazines  appear  to  be  try- 
ing to  answer  that  question — without 
stating  the  pubhc's  query  quite  as 
frankly  as  that. 

You  have  seen  feature  articles  in  Life 
and  Pic  which  deal  directly  with  ques- 
tions the  editors  say  were  raised  by  "The 
Lost  Weekend" — first  the  book,  then  the 
film  of  the  same  name.  Fortune  has  kept 
alive  the  drinking  public's  lessening  in- 
terest in  "genuine  Scotch"  by  a  beautiful 
journalistic  layout  on  distilling  in  bonny 
Scotland — and  with  side  remarks  on 
whisky  that  might  seem  to  answer  more 
of  those  "Lost  Weekend"  questions  from 
the  public.  Liquor  companies  are  more 
adroit  than  to  say  in  their  advertising 
that  alcoholic  beverages  are  "not  as 
harmful  as  some  folks  believe,"  but  the 
editorial  columns  packaged  between 
liquor  ads  are  taking  just  about  that  line 
of  approach. 

All  this  represents  something  new  and 
odd  and  even  unpredictable  in  public 
information.  It  is  to  be  guessed  that 
some  liquor  companies  will  welcome  the 
propaganda,  but  other  farsighted  ones 
may  object  strenuously  to  having  their 
product  treated  with  so  much  negative 
copy.  For  the  prevailing  spirit  in  the 
opinion-casting  articles  we  have  seen 
and  studied  is  not  so  strongly  in  favor 
of  a  product — alchoholic  beverages  as  a 
group — as  opposed  to  the  fears  that  the 
public    seems   to   have>  acquired    of   the 
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habit-forming  possibilities  in  strong 
drink.  In  short,  we  haven't  seen  previous- 
ly anything  quite  like  the  expressions 
quoted  below,  which  are  intended  to  be 
friendl}'  to  liquor  and  its  makers  but  also 
"hedge"  and  "if-and-however"  just  suf- 
ficiently to  convince  some  readers  that 
alcoholic  beverages  can  be  harmful  and 
overly  expensive — expensive,  that  is,  in 
both  immediate  cost  and  later  penalties 
on  one's  abilities  and  welfare. 

Make  Your  Inteltigent  Conclusions! 

You  saw  the  dozen  pages  on  liquor, 
recipes  for  mixed  drinks  included,  in 
Life  last  May  27.  Did  you  happen  to 
notice  these  sentences  fitted  into  the  Life 
summar}^  of  the  liquor  business  and  its 
wares  and  its  customers? 

"In  the  last  five  3^ears,  and  especially 
since  the  publication  of  Charles  Jack- 
son's somber  novel  about  an  alcoholic, 
The  Lost  Weekend,  an  unprecedented 
amount  of  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
drinking  of  alcohol  and  the  problems 
arising  therefrom. 

"Authorities  on  the  subject  estimate 
that  since  1940  alcoholism  has  made 
more  news  and  stirred  up  more  interest 
than  during  the  whole  preceding  cen- 
tury. In  some  ways  this  phenomenon  is 
like  the  great  public  preoccupation  with 
venereal  diseases  which  swept  the  coun- 
try about  a  decade  ago.  .".  . 

"Alcohol  is  a  safe,  easily  controlled 
anesthetic  which  acts  on  successive 
centers  of  the  brain,  notably  the  ones 
which  govern  man's  higher   intellectual 
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activities.  This  brain  area  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  highest  human  achieve- 
ments, but  it  has  also  burdened  man 
with  chronic  self-reproach,  apprehen- 
sion, and  general  discontent  such  as  no 
lower  animal  experiences." 

The  foregoing  paragraph  is  one  of  the 
most  illuminating  ever  penned  about 
alcohol  in  relation  to  modern  life.  The 
apologist  for  liquor  in  Life  seems  to  be 
saying  that  the  man  of  today  can  avoid 
responsibilities,  heedfulness,  and  the 
voice  of  conscience  whenever  any  of  the 
results  of  his  activities  begin  to  disturb 
him,  by  resorting  to  a  drink  or  two  with 
alcoholic  content.  Human  character  is  in 
no  lofty  and  dignified  position,  as  com- 
pared to  the  lower  animals  the  Life 
writer  mentions,  when  faced  with  this 
frank  admiration  for  the  animal's  ability 
to  escape  consequences  for  its  acts  or 
failures  to  act. 

Responsibility  Goes  with  Privilege 

There  has  been  a  familiar  rule  in 
American  business  and  public  affairs, 
that  "responsibilities  go  with  privilege" 
— much  as  the  obligation  to  vote,  to 
defend  America  and  to  pay  taxes,  to 
engage  in  jury  duty  and  other  civic 
acts  goes  with  the  freedom  that  has 
been  won  and  held  for  the  individual 
under  our  form  of  government.  Francis 
Sill  Wickware,  in  this  truly  remarkable 
statement  of  the  drinker's  reasons  or  ex- 
cuses for  indulgence,  is  asking  for  a 
new  concept  of  individual  and  civic  re- 
sponsibility— which  will  permit  escape 
whenever  the  grown  man  finds  that  the 
penalties  of  being  grown  and  a  man 
bind  him  more  closely  than  his  pets  are 
bound.  Is  that  a  ''good  buy"  for 
American  people? 

Pic  has  reprinted  several  thousand 
words  from  a  Prentice-Hall  book,  Invi- 
tation to  Health,  by  Dr.  Harry  J. 
Johnson.  The  subject  is  introduced  by 


one  more  mention  of  The  Lost  Weekend 
and  by  a  bow  to  the  manner  in  which 
Alcoholics  Anonymous  has  won  public 
interest. 

"We  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
alcohol  depresses  all  intellectual  func- 
tions, even  when  taken  in  very  small 
amounts,"  writes  Dr.  Johnson,  in  the 
midst  of  his  comments  on  the  lesser 
physical  handicapping  which  alcoholic 
beverages  bring  about. 

"It  has  been  quite  well  established," 
he  notes,  "that  1/10  of  one  per  cent  or 
less  of  alcohol  in  the  blood  will  not  in- 
terfere sufficiently  with  the  functioning 
of  the  mind  or  body  to  be  noticeable  to 
anyone  or  to  impair  significantly  the 
efficient  performance  of  ordinary  acts." 

The  last  quoted  sentence  is  particu- 
larly remarkable  for  its  modifiers.  This 
rather  light  content  of  alcohol  (fre- 
quently exceeded  in  an  evening's  drink- 
ing by  so-called  moderate  drinkers,  and 
far  away  from  the  alcoholic's  dosage)  is 
designated  as  offering  no  "noticeable" 
impairment  and  no  "significant"  effect  on 
"ordinary"  acts.  But  in  Dr.  Johnson's 
cautious  endorsement  of  liquor  as  a 
means  for  letdown,  there  is  again  no 
enthusiasm  for  alcoholic  drinks  as  a 
"good  buy." 

Long  ago  it  was  predicted  that  the 
alcoholic  beverage  companies  were  on 
the  eve  of  projecting  an  "educational" 
campaign,  to  refute  some  of  the  dis- 
agreeable points  that  had  been  made  in 
up-to-date  alcoholic  education.  The  cam- 
paign that  was  forecast  never  arrived. 

In  the  collection  of  facts  favorable  to 
drinking  that  friendly  magazines  have 
been  displaying  for  their  alcoholic  bev- 
erage advertisers,  one  sees  why  the 
beverage  business  did  not  go  through 
with  its  proposed  "educational"  ad  series. 
The  situation  is  one  in  which  no  strong 
factual  case  could  be  made  to  modern 
people  that  liquor  is  a  "good  buy." 


If  you  covet  that  "M.D."  after 
your  name,  you'll  find  a  wealth 
of  information  in  this  article 
especially  written  for  those  look- 
ing   toward    medical    professions 


'T^tecUciKC 


HOW  long  have  you  wanted  an  jM.D. 
tacked  to  your  last  name?  And 
what  have  you  done  about  it?  We  hope 
that,  like  a  young  interne  we  know, 
you've  had  this  ambition  long  enough 
to  have  started  your  preparation.  Our 
interne  decided  on  a  career  in  medicine 
when  he  was  a  sophomore  in  high  school. 

"From  that  time  all  my  courses  were 
chosen  toward  that  end,"  he  told  us,  and 
added  this  advice,  "I  wish  every  medical 
student  would  complete  a  regular  col- 
lege course  for  a  degree.  They  need 
something  to  fall  back  on  in  the  event 
of  failure  in  medical  school — and  it's 
tragic  how  often  that  happens  to  mighty 
swell  guys." 

This  young  man  spoke  of  the  difficulty 
of  earning  part  of  your  expenses  in 
medical  school  because  clinic  work  may 
keep  3"OU  at  work  eighteen  hours  at  a 
stretch.  Physical  strain  on  body  and 
nerves  were  mentioned  as  drawbacks, 
but  advantages  such  as  security  and 
financial  advantage  outweighed  these 
difficulties.  Interest  in  research  was  an 
attraction  for  our  interne  but  he  was 
skeptical    about    many    boys    choosing 
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medical  careers  just  for  the  humani- 
tarian angle  alone. 

"Underneath  you'll  find  it's  chiefly 
prestige  and  security  that  they're  look- 
ing for,  except,  perhaps,  for  those  who 
want  to  be  medical  missionaries  among 
the  needy  here  or  abroad." 

In  that  case  we'd  better  have  a  look 
at  the  prospects  of  "financial  advantage 
and  security"  in  the  coming  years.  And 
our  answers  can  be  found  in  a  21-page 
pamphlet,  Posfzvar  Outlook  for  Physi- 
cians, issued  by  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Labor  (Bulletin  No.  863).  A  copy 
may  be  secured  by  sending  a  dime  (in 
cash  only)  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Highspots  of  the  publication  are 
summarized  first,  then  "Prewar  Trends" 
are  discussed,  followed  by  "Wartime 
Developments  Affecting  Postwar  Out- 
look," "Postwar  Demand  and  Supply 
of  Physicians,"  and,  finally,  that  not- 
to-be-sneezed  at  point  of  "Incomes  in 
the  ]\Iedical  Profession."  Here  we  are 
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given  figures  based  on  a  survey  by  the 
American  Medical  Association  in  1928. 
About  20  per  cent  of  the  physicians 
reporting  gave  their  gross  incomes  as 
less  than  $4,500,  about  50  per  cent  re- 
ported less  than  $7,500,  and  about  20 
per  cent  earned  more  than  $13,500. 
Specialists  earned,  on  the  average,  more 
than  general  practitioners,  who  aver- 
aged a  gross  income  of  $7,781. 

The  highest  average  income  was 
found  in  cities  with  a  population  of 
50,000  to  100,000.  A  serious  decline 
was  found  during  the  depression  when 
net  income  dropped  by  nearly  44  per 
cent.  This  figure  increased,  however,  by 
71  per  cent  with  increasing  employment. 
During  recent  years,  owing  to  the  short- 
age of  civilian  physicians,  their  incomes 
skyrocketed.  Over  half  of  the  physi- 
cians in  a  1943  survey  had  gross  incomes 
of  $11,500  or  more,  as  compared  with 
1939  when  45  per  cent  of  the  physicians 
grossed  less  than  $5,500. 

The  pamphlet  concludes  with  the 
statement:  "In  view  of  the  likelihood 
that  for  some  years  after  the  war  the 
number  of  physicians  will  fall  short  of 
estimated  needs,  earnings  may  continue 
at  levels  approaching  those  achieved 
during  the  war."  This,  however,  will 
not  be  too  comforting  to  those  of  you 
who  are  just  contemplating  this  pro- 
fession and  must  spend  all  the  years 
ahead  in  preparation. 

Interesting  Related  Reading 

For  a  more  entertaining  and  inspira- 
tional reading  about  this  profession  we 
suggest  that  you  visit  the  nearest  li- 
brary and  get  some  of  the  exciting  bi- 
ographies and  novels  which  are  woven 
around  the  lives  of  healers  (male  and 
female). 

You'll  find  plenty  on  the  human  side 
in  a  recently  published  book  by  Fred- 
erick Fell,  A   Treasury  of  Doctor  Sto- 


ries by  the  World's  Great  AntJwrs.  The 
writing  will  delight  those  of  you  who 
appreciate  literary  quality,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  you  will  learn  a  good  deal 
about  the  moods,  sentiments  and  be- 
havior of  doctors  and  nurses  in  both 
their  personal  and  professional  lives.  You 
77203?  lose  some  of  youp  illusions  about 
the  profession  but  that  will  be  all  to  the 
good.  Stories  are  by  Stephen  Vincent 
Benet,  Pearl  Buck,  A.  J.  Cronin,  Clar- 
ence Day,  Jack  London,  Don  Marquis, 
and  others. 

Before  Attaching  "M.D."  to  Your  Name 

Now,  a  few  more  thoughts  on  the 
problem  of  preparation.  Here  is  the 
bad  news  on  what  you'll  have  to  do 
before  that  "MID."  can  be  attached  to 
your  cards  and  glow  on  the  lighted 
nameplate  outside  your  office.  You*  must 
spend  another  year  or  two  in  an  ap- 
proved hospital  or  institution.  The 
straight  medical  course  should  be  pre- 
ceded by  a-  two  to  four  year  pre-medical 
course  (always  remembering  our  in- 
terne's advice  to  get  a  degree).  Here 
you  should  stress  such  sciences  as : 
zoology,  botany,  general  chemistry,  or- 
ganic and  physical  chemistry,  physics, 
and  psychology. 

During  the  first  two  years  in  medical 
school  you  will  study  anatomy,  histologic 
embryology,  biochemistry,  physiology, 
pharmacology,  bacteriology,  immunol- 
ogy, and  pathology.  And  in  your  last 
two  years  you  must  pass  creditably 
surgery,  urology,  ophthalmology,  and 
otolaryngology^  Clinical  observation  and 
practice,  as  noted  by  our  interne,  will 
consume  plenty  of  your  time  before  3^ou 
grab  off  your  synthetic  "sheepskin." 

Among  the  fields  in  which  you  might 
specialize  are :  Internal  Medicine ;  Sur- 
gery; Otolaryngology  (fancy  name  for 
what  we  used  to  call  "ear,  nose  and 
throat  specialist")  ;  Obstetrics  and  Gyn- 
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ecology  (diseases  peculiar  to  the  distaff 
side)  ;  Neurology  (disorders  of  the  nerv- 
ous system)  ;  Urology  (diseases  of  the 
kidneys,  bladder,  etc.)  ;  Pediatrics  (hy- 
giene and  diseases  of  infants  and  chil- 
dren) ;  Dermatology  and  Syphilology; 
and  Psychiatry  (which  will  be  discussed 
in  some  detail  shortly). 

And  there  are,  of  course,  many  worth- 
while health-giving  jobs  closely  allied 
to  the  m.edical  profession  and  often  lead- 
ing to  them.  Among  these  are :  Pharma- 
cist, Optometrist,  Bacteriologist,  and  the 
promising  but  often  overlooked  job  for 
men,  of  registered  nurse. 

If  You   Specialize   in    Psychiatry 

Here  is  a  quotation  from  Occupational 
Brief,  No.  41  (obtainable  from  the 
aforesaid  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
for  a  nickel)  The  Job  of  the  Psychi- 
atrist : 

"The  psychiatrist  is  a  doctor  of  medi- 
cine who  uses  a  knowledge  of  medical 
ocience  and  abnormal  psychology  in  the 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  mental  illness 
that  results  from  physical  causes  such 
as  disease  of  the  brain  or  glands,  or  from 
non-physical  causes  such  as  emotional 
disturbances  caused  by  family  friction. 
He  is  concerned  with  the  minor  mal- 
adjustments of  people,  such  as  irritation, 
sense  of  frustration,  or  dislike  of  job; 
psychopathic  personalities  such  as  are 
found  in  criminals  and  chronic  alco- 
holics ;  the  mental  deficiencies  peculiar 
to  subnormal  people  such  as  morons ; 
the  psychoneuroses,  or  forms  of  men- 
tal illness  such  as  hysteria  or  neuras- 
thenia which  are  not  severe  enough  to 
be  called  insanity;  the  psychosomatic 
disorders  or  emotionally  caused  physical 
symptoms ;  and  the  psychoses,  popularly 
called  insanities,,  such  as  schizophrenia 
or  paranoia,  in  which  the  individual  is 
no  longer  able  to  adjust  acceptably  to 
normal  society,  and  must  be  confined." 

If  you  specialize  in  psychiatry,  as  a 
physician  you  will  use — in  treating  the 


various  types  of  patients — drugs,  psy- 
chotherapy, physiotherapy,  shock  ther- 
apy (electric  current  or  drugs)  which 
cause  unconsciousness  and  possibly 
convulsions.  Occupational,  educational, 
and  recreational  therapy  will  be  added 
forms  of  treatment  in  which  non-medical 
opportunities  are  exceedingly  promising. 

In  psychiatry  there  are  three  types 
of  specialization:  private  practice,  in- 
stitutional work,  or  government  service. 
Although  private  practice  may  bring  the 
highest  financial  returns  to  a  psychi- 
atrist, he  will  face  problems  which  are 
usually  avoided  by  one  who  enters  in- 
stitutional work  or  government  service. 
The  private  psychiatrist  may  e'xpend 
much  of  his  skill  on  neurotics  whose 
troubles  are  largely  imaginary. 

Institutional  or  government  positions 
may  bring  opportunities  for  making 
cures  that  would  be  difficult  in  private 
practice,  especially  in  using  enforced 
restraints.  Another  advantage  of  insti- 
tutional work  over  private  practice  is 
the  association  with  experienced  and 
often  distinguished  practitioners  in  this 
highly  specialized  field.  In  mental  hos- 
pitals you  will  attend  daily  meetings  o£ 
the  staff  at  which  patient's  symptoms 
and  reactions  will  be  discussed  thorough- 
ly, a  tentative  diagnosis  will  be  made, 
treatment  prescribed,  and  a  prediction  of 
possible  recovery  or  otherwise  will  be 
made. 

Your  author,  in  several  years  of  psy- 
chiatric work,  met  an  especially  inter- 
esting case  in  which  only  one  doctor 
believed  that  ultimate  recovery  of  a 
certain  patient  was  possible.  On  the 
strength  of  this  doctor's  diagnosis,  the 
patient  was  granted  a  parole  and,  to  the 
great  satisfaction  of  his  lone  champion, 
made  a  perfect  adjustment  on  the  out- 
side and  became  a  self-supporting  and 
useful  citizen  instead  of  a  public  charge. 

Space  prevents  discussion  of  medical 
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research  and  preventive  medicine  as 
promising  fields  for  the  future.  Possibly 
we  can  do  something  about  that  in  a 
later  article  concerning  scientific  de- 
velopments related  to  atomic  energy. 
Teaching  and  writing  on  medical  sub- 
jects offer  possibilities  for  part-time 
work  and  a  successful  professor  of  medi- 
cine may  become  a  full  time  professor 
and  rise  to  become  dean  of  a  medical 
school. 

Good    Opportunities    for    Pharmacists 

Pharmacy:  Exceedingly  important 
among  health-giving  jobs  is  that  of 
Pharmacist.  A  government  Occupation- 
al Brief  (No.  36)  is  available  for  this 
profession.  The  outlook  is  excellent  in 
this-  field,  owing  to  the  fact  that  for 
many  years  schools  of  pharmacy  have 
not  graduated  eno.ugh  qualified  men  to 
replace  those  who  die,  retire,  or  leave 
the  profession. 

Your  jo'b  as  pharmacist  includes 
preparation,  compounding  and  dispens- 
ing drugs,  medicines,  serums,  vaccines, 
surgical  and  sickroom"  supplies,  insecti- 
cides and  disinfectants  and-  cvther  health 
supplies.  In  this  day  of  corner  stores 
that  are  a  combination  of  department 
stores  on  a  minor  scale,  quick  lunch 
room,  soda  fountains  that  become  'teen- 
age clubs,  as  well  as  pharmacies,  you 
will  need  tact,  pleasing  but  forceful 
personality,  (to  keep  those  'teen-agers 
in  order)  and  above  all  merchandising 
ability.  A  trained  pharmacist  is  usually 
given  the  job  of  manager  or  assistant 
manager  and,  in  the  case  of  chain  stores, 
will  have  opportunities  of  advancement 
to  district  managerships — and  beyond — 
as  outlined  in  our  discussion  of  chain 
store  opportunities. 

Drug  store  ownership  ma}^  be  your 
goal  but  you  will  face  all  the  risks  we 
pointed  out  in  the  Small  Business  article. 
If  you  don't  like  the  chain  store  idea  or 


"You  see?  He  can  fly  anything!" 

a  job  in  an  independent  pharmacy,  you 
might  consider  opportunities  in  Federal, 
State,  or  local  government,  in  research 
for  manufacturing  firms,  salesman  of 
drugs  and  medical  supplies,  or  in  teach- 
ing. 

Sciences,  mathematics  and  shop- 
work  are  good  preparatory  subjects 
before  entering  a  school  of  pharmacy. 
The  Occupational  Brief  mentioned  at 
the  outset  gives  a  list  of  studies  you 
will  take  during  the  full  college  course — 
and  we  advise  you  to  take  a  re'gular 
four-year  program  so  that  you  will  b*e 
well  equipped  to  hop  the  license  exami- 
nation hurdle.  For  this  3'ou  must  be  a 
graduate  of  an  approved  school  and 
have  at  least  one  year  of  pharmaceutical 
experience. 

Bacteriologist  :  An  Occupational 
Brief  (No.  6)  is  likewise  available  on 
this  exceedingly  important  health-giving 
job.  From  this  we'll  list  the  major 
branches  of  bacteriology  in  which  you 
may  specialize  :  General  Bacteriologists ; 
Agricultural  Bacteriologists  ;  Food  Bac- 
teriologists;  Medical  and  Public  Health 
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Bacteriologists ;  Industrial  or  Fhar- 
maceutical  Bacteriologists  ;  Spoilage  and 
Deterioration  Bacteriologists.  For  any 
of  these  fields  you  will  need  a  B.S. 
degree  with  a  major  in  bacteriology  and 
you  should  go  on  to  the  highest  pos- 
sible degrees  in  the*  specialization  you 
choose. 

Our  brief  points  out  that  "many  more 
trained  bacteriologists  than  were  avail- 
able before  the  war  will  be  required  to 
meet  the  postwar  needs  of  new  indus- 
trial fields  ;  for  example,  the  manufacture 
of  antibiotic  drugs,  such  as  penicillin, 
and  industrial  fermentation  products, 
such  as  organic  acids,  vitamins,  and 
alcohols."  Salaries  once  were  deplorably 
low,  especially  for  beginners,  but  im- 
provement has  already  begun  here. 

Other  Professions  Are  Challenging 

Dentist  :  Preventive  dentistry  Is  the 
most  interesting  phase  in  this  profes- 
sion and  should  not  be  omitted  in  any 
discussion  of  health-giving  jobs.  This 
includes  the  delicate  and  sometimes  im- 
possible task  of  teaching  patients  how 
to  take  proper  care  of  their  teeth,  what 
to  eat  in  order  to  preserve  them,  and 
above  all,  to  have  regular  examinations. 
Occupational  Brief  No.  10  will  give  you 
the  necessary  facts  in  this  profession. 
Very  vital  here  is  your  personality,  your 
manner  and,  above  all,  your  patience  in 
dealing  with  wriggling  youngsters  and 
temperamental  adults.  Punctuality  is  es- 
sential, too,  if  3^ou  want  repeated  visits 
from  your  patients. 

In  your  dental  course  you  should  make 
an  especial  effort  to  shine.  Here's  what 
happened  to  one  brilliant  dental  graduate 
whose  picture  was  in  the  paper  because 
he  passed  with  the  highest  mark  in  the 
state.  A  noted  dentist  chose  him  to  take 
one  of  his  offices  and  handle  some  of  his 
work.  The  dental  supply  house  saw 
enough    promise    in    him    to    give    the 


necessary  equipment  on  an  installment 
plan.  This  young  dentist  not  only  paid 
for  the  equipment  in  eighteen  months 
but  insisted  on  paying  the  six  months' 
rent  for  his  office  despite  the  fact  that 
this  had  been  offered  free. 

Salaried  jobs,  similar  to  those  in  the 
other  fields  we  have  described,  are  avail- 
able in  the  government,  in  school  sys- 
tems, in  research  work,  in  teaching  on 
dental  school  faculties  and  the  like.  In- 
dependence of  the  practicing  dentist  may 
mean  more  to  you  for  you  may  be  able 
to  arrange  office  hours  that  will  give  you 
freedom  for  other  activities. 

Optometrist  :  Occupational  Brief  No. 
34  will  have  to  be  recommended  for 
facts  as  our  space  is  limited.  It  must  be 
pointed  out  that  one  of  the  important 
phases  of  this  work,  here,  as  in  dentistry, 
is  in  prevention.  The  optometrist's  job 
is  concerned  chiefly  with  correcting  de- 
fects of  vision  (near-and  far-sightedness, 
astigmatism)  that  are  not  due  to  disease. 
Nevertheless,  he  must  use  his  best  skill 
in  detecting  diseased  eye  conditions 
which  should  be  referred  to  an  eye  sur- 
geon or  physician. 

Requirements  for  a  licensed  optome- 
trist include  high  school  graduation, 
plus  a  four-year  course  in  an  approved 
college  of  optometry  and  that  license 
examination.  You  must  be  sure  that  your 
own  eyesight  is  topnotch  and,  here's  a 
warning — ^}^ou  may  wear  out  your  own 
eyes  in  the  service  of  others.  It  has  hap- 
pened more  than  once. 

Again  you  may  have  a  private  prac- 
tice, work  for  industrial  organizations, 
schools  or  optical  companies,  teach,  or 
work  for  the  government.  And  there  is 
likely  to  be  an  increased  demand  for 
optometrists. 

Registered  Nurse:  Last,  but  far 
from  least  in  the  business  of  improving 
health,  is  the  job  of  registered  nurse 
w^hich,    likewise,    has    an    Occupational 
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Brief  No.  ZZ.  Here  are  lour  general 
fields :  Institutional  nurses,  Public 
Health  nurses,  Nursing  education,  and 
Private  Duty  nurses.  Men  will  find  the 
best  openings  in  institutional  care  of 
masculine  patients  or  as  private-duty 
nurses.  We  recommend,  especially,  the 
fields  of  psychiatric  or  urological  nurs- 
ing, either  in  homes  or  institutions,  for 
men.  If  you  have  had  any  kind  of  first 
aid  or  hospital  work  in  the  service  you 
might  consider  this  profession.  Jobs  are 
available  in  hospitals  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  and  of  the  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service.  Industries  which  em- 
ploy more  men  than  women  sometimes 
employ  male  nurses  to  safeguard  health 
and  give  first  aid  to  workers. 

We  regret  that  space  limits  prevent 
a  fuller  discussion  of  this  profession, 
particularly  in  relation  to  the  girls  in 
the  service.  For  them  we  recommend 
the  following  books :  Nursing  As  a  Pro- 
fession, by  Esther  L.  Brown  (Russell 
Sage  Foundation)  ;  Opportunities  in  the 
Field  of  Nursing,  by  Isabel  M.  Stewart; 
Nursing  As  a  Profession   (Institute  for 


Research,  Chicago)  ;  An  Appraisal  and 
Abstract  of  Available  Literature  on  the 
Occupation  of  the  Nurse,  by  Virginia 
Tuxill  (National  Occupational  Confer- 
ence) ;  Nurses  on  Horseback,  b}'  Ernest 
Poole  (Alacmillan)  ;  Lillian  JVald, 
Neighbor  and  Crusader,  by  R.  L.  Duft'us 
(Macmillan).  Several  excellent  pam- 
phlets are  available  from  the  Super- 
intendent of  Documents,  Washington  25, 
D.  C. 

Rewards  of  Your  Service 

In  all  these  health-giving  jobs  you 
will  find  deep  satisfaction  in  relieving 
pain,  and  in  helping  people  toward 
healthier,  happier  lives.  For  those  who 
served  in  far-off  lands  here  may  be 
3^our  opportunity  to  go  back.  One  young 
Navy  man  we  know  (born  in  China  of 
missionary  parents)  is  finishing  his  med- 
ical course  with  this  goal  ahead.  And, 
luckily  for  him  his  young  bride  is  doing 
the  same  in  her  bacteriology  course  so 
that  she  can  share  his  life  in  all  ways ; 
together  they  should  be  very  successful. 
(Next  month:  Cooperatives) 
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&ORN  in  the  East  and  clothed  In  oriental  form  and  imagery,  the  Bible  walks  the  ways 
of  all  the  world  with  familiar  feet  and  enters  land  after  land  to  find  its  own  every- 
where. It  has  learned  to  speak  in  hundreds  of  languages  to  the  heart  of  man.  It  comes 
into  the  palace  to  tell  the  monarch  that  he  is  a  servant  of  the  Most  High,  and  into 
the  cottage  to  assure  the  peasant  that  he  is  a  son  of  Cod.  Children  listen  to  its  stories 
with  wonder  and  delight,  and  wise  men  ponder  them  as  parables  of  life.  It  has  a  word 
for  the  time  of  peril,  a  word  of  comfort  for  the  time  of  calamity,  a  word  of  light  for 
the  hour  of  darkness.  Its  oracles  are  repeated  in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  and  its 
counsels  whispered  in  the  ear  of  the  lonely.  The  wicked  and  the  proud  tremble  at  its 
warnings,  but  to  the  wounded  and  penitent  it  has  a  mother's  voice.  The  wilderness  and 
the  solitary  place  have  been  made  glad  by  it,  and  the  fire  on  the  hearth  has  lit  the 
reading  of  its  well-worn  pages.  It  has  woven  itself  into  our  dearest  dreams:  so  that  love, 
friendships,  sympathy  and  devotion,  memory  and  hope  put  on  the  beautiful  garments 
of  its  treasured  speech,  breathing  of  frankincense  and  myrrh.  No  man  is  poor  and 
desolate  who  has  this  treasure  for  his  own.  When  the  landscape  darkens  and  the 
trembling  pilgrim  comes  to  the  valley  of  the  shadow,  he  is  not  afraid  to  enter;  he  takes 
the  rod  and  staff  of  the  Scriptures  in  his  hand,  he  says  to  his  friend  and  comrade: 
"Good-bye,  we  shall  meet  again,"  and  coforted  by  that  support,  he  goes  toward  the 
lonely  pass  as  one  who  walks  through  darkness  into  light.  —Henry  Van  Dyke 
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DIFFERENT  NOW 


.   *   .    and   a    good    sense    of    humor 
will  help  you  now,  and  later  In  life 


RAH,  rah,  rah-rah-rah!  Tech!  Tech! 
Tech !  It's  a  far  cry  from  rambhng 
around  on  the  cobblestones  of  Nuren- 
burg,  with  nothing  to  do  waiting  for 
the  point-s3^stem  to  point  to  you.  You 
are  back  home,  and  in  cohege. 

This  new  hfe  is  so  diametrically  dif- 
ferent from  what  you  have  been  forced 
to  do  for  lo,  these  four  or  five  years 
just  passed,  I  take  my  pen  in  hand  to 
give  gratis  four  bits  of  expert  (?)  ad- 
vice. Cut  this  out  and  keep  it  in  your 
rat  cap  like  you  stored  other  paper  in 
your  helmet-liner. 

Correct  Your  Nomenclature 

The  lawn  in  which  the  buildings  set 
is  called  the  campus,  not  the  camp  area. 

The  room  without  furniture  at  the 
head  of  the  stairs  is  a  shower  room; 
never  speak  of  it  as  a  latrine,  unless 
you  want  your  fellow  GIs  to  force  you 
under  a  shower  with  your  best  zoot 
suit  on. 

^\^lere     you     go     for     your     knick- 


^*a* 


knacks  goes  under  the  nomenclature  of 
a  book  store,  not  a  PX, 

You  eat  in  a  dining  room ;  it  would 
insult  the  dainty  dietitian  if  you  called 
it  a  mess  hall. 

Come  the  new  term  3'ou  sign  up  for 
another  semester,  not  another  hitch. 

Your  records  are  kept  on  a  report 
card,  not  in  a  201-file. 

You  catch  your  shut-eye  in  a  dormi- 
tory rather  than  in  a  barracks. 

And  for  goodness  sake,  if  you  are  out 
with  a  glamorous  girlie  of  school  or 
community,  call  it  dating,  not  fraterniz- 
ing! 

If  3'ou  try  to  wash  off  HCI  with 
water,  you  go  to  the  infirmary,  not  the 
dispensary. 

One  accumulates  credits  not  points, 
for  graduation,  not  discharge. 

It  is  not  considered  good  taste  to  call 
everything  by  the  serviceman's  usual 
noun  n®r  to  modify  it  by  the  usual  adjec- 
tive ;  rather,  call  it  by  the  correct  name 
and  select  proper  variety  of  adjectives 
from  Webster's  Dictionary  in  the  li- 
brary: which,  by  the  way,  is  not  called 
the  day  room,  and  is  used  at  night  for 
serious  study,  not  galloping  dominoes ! 

Correct  Your  Customs 

Bells,  not  bugles  or  whistles,  direct 
the  activity;  watch  your  schedule  to 
see  what  the  signal  means.  If  you  hear 
a  bugle,  don't  respond :  it's  the  drum  and 
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bugle  corps  in  rehearsal ;  if  you  hear  a 
whistle,  it's  a  basketball  game.  Anyway, 
you'll  not  be  called  out  by  a  gravel- 
voiced  lance-corporal  and  marched  to 
classes. 

You'll  never  hear  again  that  fa- 
miliar song:  "Sweepers,  man  your 
brooms ;  give  'er  a  good  sweepdown, 
fore  and  aft."  The  janitor  does  that. 

Don't  forget  to  salute  the  professors 
when  3^ou  meet  them  on  the  campus. 
Just  speak. 


Wear  your  tie  out,  in,  or  not  at  all, 
as  you  choose.  Nothing  is  out  of  uni- 
form as  long  as  you  dress  within  reason 
and  decency. 

You  will  not  have  to  police  the 
grounds,  stand  guard,  serve  KP,  or  make 
the  president's  bed ;  but  you  are  on  your 
own  to  tidy  your  room,  keep  off  the 
grass,  study  your  lessons,  and  be  con- 
siderate of  your  fellows. 

But  You'd  Better  Brace  Yourself! 

Oh,  it's  wonderful !  Yes,  indeed !  But 
it's  not  all  a  bed  of  roses. 

Sophomores  are  often  more  exasperat- 
ing than  sergeants ;  seniors  are  some- 
times snootier  than  second  looies ;  and 
professors  have  been  known  to  be  more 
exacting  than  officers. 

The  cheer  leaders  have  a  way  of  call- 
ing on  you  to  keep  on  yelling  even  after 
you  are  so  hoarse  you  croak  like  a 
frog;  laboratory  periods  are  worse  than 
rifle  practice;  and  term  papers   (mental 


inspection)    take    ten    times    more    time 
than  an  inspection. 

Furthermore,  you  can  fail  a  class  at 
college  by  not  applying  yourself.  To 
bust  a  grade  in  the  service  was  serious, 
but  you  stayed  around ;  this  bust  will 
let  you  out  to  make  room  for  a  fella 
who  zmll  study. 

It's  Still  the  Same 

You'll  take  an  issue  of  athletic  togs 
and  go  to  the  gridiron,  gym,  or  ball 
field  for  your  favorite  sport. 

You'll  have  to  strip  again  to  nature's 
own  and  take  a  physical,  watch  'em 
draw  out  your  blood,  wince  as  the 
needles  prick  in  under  the  skin. 

Punctuality  is  required,  with  penalty. 

And  your  service  record  is  watched 
as  though  it  were  a  holy  thing. 

The  chapel  plays  its  usual  part  in  the 
spiritual  life  of  the  men  on  the  campus. 
Daily  the  men  drop  their  books,  their 
t&st  tubes,  their  compasses,  their  balls 
and  bats,  and  gather  reverently  for  a 
half-hour  in  the  chapel.  It  may  even  be 
a  compulsory  maneuver  in  your  college. 
But  don't  buck  it,  Mate.  It  will  keep 
you  in  balance. 

Get  goin',  Joe!  Men  who  took  it  at 
Bastogne  and  Guadalcanal,  and  who 
dished  it  out  along  the  Rhine  and  the 
Po  and  on  the  isles  of  the  Pacific  should 
find  this  relatively  easy. 

The  eyes  of  the  world  are  focused  on 
the  tens  of  thousands  of  GIs  now  in  the 
colleges  of  our  country.  Get  goin',  Joe! 


By  A.  F.  NADER 

Public  Relations  Department, 
MorieHo  (Ohio)  College 


A  gah-jcst  aboard 
"Pioneer,"  former 
Coast  Guard  boat 
'twzo  serving  as  a 
floating    dormitory 


WHEN  3^our  present  tour  of  duty  with 
the  armed  forces  ends,  you  will  have 
the  privilege — if  you  can  get  in ! — of 
studying  at  the  college  or  university  of 
your  choice,  with  Uncle  Sam  footing 
the  bills.  Once  j^ou've  decided  to  go  to 
college,  3'ou'll  need  to  answer  two  ques- 
tions :  ( 1 )  \Miat  course  should  I  take  ? 
(2)  What  college  should  I  attend? 

Perhaps  you've  already  chosen  your 
life's  work  and  can  readily  answer 
Question  1.  If  so,  you're  fortunate ;  for 
many  veterans  who  start  to  college  these 
days  aren't  at  all  sure  for  what  business 
or  profession  they'd  like  to  prepare. 

However,  a  wise  choice  of  college 
will  also  help  you  to  choose  your  future 
career.  Bj^  means  of  psychological  test- 
ing and  expert  counseling,  the  college 
or  university  with  a  truly  student- 
centered  program  can  help  you  find 
your  own  strongest  interests  and  abili- 
ties and  then  develop  them  to  the  best 
possible  advantage. 

Here  at  ]\larietta  College,  Marietta, 
Ohio,  we  have  a  111 -year  tradition  of 
"tailor-made"  education,  suited  to  the 
interests,    abilities,   and   needs    of   each 
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individual  student.  Marietta  is  a  private, 
church-related  liberal  arts  college, 
chartered  in  1835.  Normally  serving  a 
select  group  of  400,  the  college  has  now 
expanded  until  the  enrollment  totals 
over  twice  that  figure,  including  more 
than  600  veterans.  The  faculty  has  been 
more  than  doubled,  new  buildings  and 
equipment  purchased,  and  many  courses 
added  to  the  curriculum  of  special  in- 
terest to  the  veteran. 

Unique    Four-Point    Program 

Today  Marietta  College  offers  a 
unique  four-point  program,  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  both  single  and  mar- 
ried veterans  of  all  ages  and  on  all  levels 
of  preparation.  This  program  Avas  care- 
fully planned  by  Dr.  W.  Bay  Irvine, 
Dean  of  the  College  and  an  artillery 
veteran  of  \^'orld  \\"ar  I.  It  was  ap- 
proved by  President  William  A.  Shimer, 
who  has  an  intimate  knowledge  of  vet- 
erans' needs  because  he  himself  was  a 
seaman  in  W^orld  War  I  and  a  Lieu- 
tenant, USNR,  in  this  war.  He  is  active 
in  religious  organizations,  including  the 
International  Council  of  Religious  Edu- 
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cation.  The  program  has  tlie  whole- 
hearted cooperation  of  the  college 
trustees  and  faculty.  These  are  its  main 
points  : 

1.  Servicemen  and  women  are  ad- 
mitted at  any  time  during  the  year,  if 
facilities  permit. 

2.  An  accelerated  program  is  offered 
in  order  to  give  veterans  an  opportunity 
to  complete  their  education  in  a  mini- 
mum of  time.  The  college  year  is  divided 
into  three  terms,  beginning  in  Septem- 
ber, February,  and  June. 

3.  The  veteran  who  does  not  have  a 
high  school  diploma  may  be  considered 
for  admission  if  he  is  serious  in  his 
approach  to  his  work  and  passes  apti- 
tude tests.  After  a  conference  with  the 
Dean  and  instructors,  he  is  given  a 
"tailor-made"  program  in  which  he  may 
study  on  various  levels,  taking  sub- 
college,  freshman,  or  advanced  courses. 

4.  Wives  of  veterans  are  offered  free 
instruction  in  regular  college  courses  up 
to  six  credits  a  semester. 

The  response  of  veterans  to  this  pro- 
gram has  been  enthusiastic.  And  many 
wives  have  taken  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunity to  join  their  husbands  in 
classes  at  no  cost ;  thus  advancing  their 
own  knowledge  and  skills  to  keep  pace 
with  their  husband's  intellectual  growth. 

School  of  Petroleum 

One  of  the  most  popular  courses  with 
veterans  is  that  offered  by  the  Edwy  R. 
Brown  School  of  Petroleum.  This  school 
prepares  students  for  managerial  posi- 
tions in  the  petroleum  industry  and  for 
advanced  study  in  petroleum  engineering 
or  research.  Its  offerings  include  basic 
sciences,  petroleum  studies,  and  on-the- 
job-training.  The  four-year  course  leads 
to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Petroleum. 

As  a  part  of  their  training,  students 
of  the  Petroleum  School  are  given  prac- 


tical observation  and  experience  in  near- 
by oil  fields.  Marietta,  where  the  col- 
lege is  located,  is  a  city  of  15,000  popu- 
lation, situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Muskingum  and  Ohio  Rivers.  It  is  also 
centered  among  the  Ohio,  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  Pennsylvania  oil-producing 
areas. 

Specialized  Training 

For  the  veteran  who  wants  to  take  a 
pre-professional  course.  Marietta  College 
offers  excellent  preparation  for  entry 
into  schools  of  medicine,  dentistry,  law, 
engineering,  and  the  ministry.  No  grad- 
uate who  was  recommended  by  the  col- 
lege has  ever  been  dismissed  from  a 
professional  school. 

All  credits  earned  here  are  acceptable 
without  question  by  any  other  college 
or  university  in  the  nation,  for  the  col- 
lege is  fully  accredited  by  the  four 
standard  accrediting  agencies.  It  has  had 
a  chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  for  86 
years. 

Other  specialized  training  is  available, 
giving  preparation  for  careers  in  the 
following  fields :  biological  sciences, 
business  administration,  chemistry,  dra- 
matics, geology,  history,  home  econom- 
ics, journalism,  meteorology,  physics, 
radio,  social  work,  and  teaching  in  the 
high  school. 

Meteorology  courses  qualify  students 
for  work  as  junior  observers  with  the 
United  States  Weather  Bureau.  In  jour- 
nalism, the  would-be  writer  or  editor 
may  take  basic  courses  and  at  the  same 
time  get  practical  experience  by  work  on 
the  weekly  student  newspaper,  the  lit- 
erary magazine,  and  the  annual.  Stu- 
dents in  radio  speech  and  radio  drama 
have  an  opportunity  to  participate'  in 
broadcasts  over  the  Marietta  radio  sta- 
tion, from  a  studio  on  the  campus.  The 
veteran  interested  in  high  school  teach- 
ing as  a  career  can  here  qualify  for  a 
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state  teaching  certificate  in  any  standard 
field  of  his  choice. 

A  master  of  arts  degree  in  American 
histor}'  is  offered  at  Marietta.  The  col- 
lege library  collection  of  original  pio- 
neer documents  is  a  rich  source  for 
historical  research.  The  city  of  Marietta 
was  the  first  settlement  in  the  Northwest 
Territory,  founded  in  1787,  Our  library 
holds  the  Ohio  Company  records  from 
this  period,  and  also  valuable  private 
collections. 

The  spiritual  as  well  as  the  mental 
development  of  the  individual  is  stressed 
b}^  the  college.  Weekly  chapel  programs 
bring  to  the  campus  a  variety  of  out- 
standing speakers..  For  example,  na- 
tional 3'outh  leaders  of  the  Congrega- 
ticKial  Church^  representing  the  Student 
Life  Division  of  Christian  Education, 
give  addresses  and  conduct  forums  and 
individual  conferences-  with  interested 
students. 

For  the  sports-m.inded  veteran,  the 
college  offers-  a  full  schedule  of  intra- 
mural and  intercollegiate  sports,  includ- 
ing football,  basketball,  baseball,  and 
track.  An  unusual  oft'e-ring  is  crew  row- 
ing, conducted  on  the  placid  waters  of 
Muskingum  River.  j\Iarietta's  shell 
crews  hold  meets  with  other  crews  each 
year,  often  traveling  to  such  institutions 
as  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  for  these 
contests. 

Fees    and    Expenses 

Tuition  at  Alarietta  is  $200  a  semester, 
for  ten  to  fifteen  hours  of  credit ;  $15 
a  semester  hour  for  each  hour  of  credit 
over  fifteen  hours.  Tuition  in  the  School 
of  Petroleum-  is  $225,  for  ten  to  eighteen 
hours.  In  addition  there  is  a  general 
activities  fee  of  $25  per  year,  for  which 
the  student  receives  the  weekly  news- 
paper, season  tickets  to  athletic  events, 
field  house  privileges,  health  service,  etc. 


When  applying  for  admission,  the 
applicant  must  enclose  a  fee  of  $10, 
which  will  be  returned  in  case  his  ap- 
plication is  not  accepted  because  of  lack 
of  facilities.  If  he  is  accepted,  this  fee 
will  be  paid  by  the  government  and  the 
veteran  will  receive  reimbursement  from 
the  college.  Several  courses,  such  as 
sciences  and  student  teaching,  have  sep- 
arate fees. 

Room  in  the  dormitories  is  $50  a 
semester ;  board  is  $160  a  semester.  Rent 
of  campus  trailer  and  temporary  Federal 
housing  units  for  the  married  veteran  is 
one-fourth  the  veteran's  income  but  not 
more  than  OPA  rates.  All  utilities  and 
laundry  facilities  are  supplied. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  single  veteran 
should  allow,  a  cost  of  $430  a  semester, 
or  $2-10  of  his  own  government  allow- 
ance, plus  government-paid  tuition  and 
fees.  For  the  married  veteran,  the  total 
cost  will,  of  course,  vary  wath  his  rent 
and  the  amount  he. spends  for  food. 

Alarietta  College  has  strained  every 
available  facility  to  provide  adequate 
housing.  Regular  housing  consists  of 
one  men's  dormitory,  two  women's 
dormitories,  and  fraternity  and  sorority 
houses.  In  addition,  a  111-foot  former 
Coast  Guard  quarters  boat  was  recently 
purchased  and  refitted  to  accommodate 
thirty  men  in  fifteen  two-man  rooms. 
This  boat  is  moored  along  the  IMuskin- 
gum  River  bank,  three  blocks  from  the 
college,  and  has  full  utility  services 
from  the  shore',  including  telephone. 

Twelve  temporary  buildings  have  been 
obtained  from  the  government,  provid- 
ing housing  for  192  men.  These  are  lo- 
cated on  the  campus  and  offer  all  usual 
facilities  except  meals,  which  are  pro- 
vided at  the  permanent  men's  dormitory. 

Twenty  trailers  and  eight  temporary 
buildings  provide  housing  for  eighty 
married  veterans  and  their  families. 
These    are   located   on   the   campus,    or 
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A  Marietta  College  crew  takes  a  stiff  zvork-ont  on  the  Muskingum  River 
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nearby,  and  are  completely  furnished, 
including  blankets  and  linens.  The 
apartments  each  contain  a  living  room, 
bedroom,  kitchen,  and  bath. 

A  citizens'  committee  assists  the  col- 
lege in  finding  town  apartments  for  col- 
lege' couples,  and  rooms  for  single  men. 
The  ^^larietta  churches  have  worked 
closely  with  the  committee,  placing  many 
veterans-  in  the  best  homes  in  the  city, 
at  reasonable  rentals.  President  Shimer 
has  led  in  this  emergency  by  taking  a 
veteran    and   his    family    into    his    own 
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FOR   GOODNESS 

O  HOLY  SPIRIT,  let  no  dark  cloud  of 
secret  sin  cover  the  inner  light  of  truth 
and  goodness  in  our  hearts;  but  let  our 
thoughts  and  words  and  deeds  shine  with 
the  purity  of  faith  and  love  and  brighten 
whatever  path  on  earth  we  walk  with  Thee. 
Amen. 

UNITED   IN   PRAYER 

WE  THANK  THEE,  Cod,  for  every  prayer 
which  lifts  our  hearts  and  minds  to  Thee 
and  brings  us  closer  to  Thy  presence  and 
Thy  love.  We  thank  Thee  that  others  pray 
for  us  as  we  pray  for  them,  and  that  there 
in  the  secret  place  of  prayer  all  souls  in 
earth  and  heaven  are  met  in  Thee.  Fill 
every  heart  with  love.  Give  every  soul  Thy 
power  and  peace.  Make  all  our  daily  lives 
an  offering  of  prayer  and  praise  unceasing 
unto  Thee.   In  Jesus'  holy  Name,  Amen. 

RIGHT   DESIRES 

TEACH  US,  O  Lord,  to  desire  only  those 
good  things  of  Thy  love  which  lead  us  to 
serve  Thee  always  and  gladly.  Help  us  to 
accept  the  blessings  of  each  day,  the  hard 
and  painful  experiences  as  well  as  the  easy 
and  pleasant.  Show  us  how  we  may  use  all 
things  to  bless  others  and  to  grow  more 
and  more  like  Thee.  Amen. 


home.  A  day  nursery  for  veterans'  chil- 
dren was  operated  free  by  townspeople 
and  co-eds  of  the  Home  Economics 
Department.  Though  temporarily  dis- 
continued, the  nursery  may  be  started 
again  if  the  wives  request  this  service. 

The  ^Marietta  area  is  under  an  OPA 
price-freezing  order,  and  rents  in  most 
cases  have  not  reached  exorbitant  levels. 

Any  veteran  interested  in  receiving 
additional  information  about  Marietta 
College  should  write  to  Dean  W.  Bay 
Irvine,  Director  of  Admissions. 


PRAYER    AND    SERVICE 

O  MASTER,  we  thank  Thee  for  these 
times  when  we  join  with  our  loved  ones  in 
common  prayer  and  praise  before  Thy  throne. 
Deepen  our  faith,  increase  our  love,  pardon 
our  sins.  Unite  us  all  in  sweet  accord,  that 
we  may  pray  and  live  and  work  together  as 
children  of  our  heavenly  Father.  Make  us 
at  all  times  eager  servants  of  Thy  gospel 
and  loya-l  friends  to  Thee,  our  Saviour,  Lord, 
and  King.  Amen. 

LIVING   IN  TRUTH 

OUR  FATHE-R,  we  come  to  Thee  in  the 
beauty  and  joy  of  prayer  to  tell  Thee  that 
we  love  Thee  and  to  seek  strength  to  obey 
Thee.  We  praise  Thee  for  Thy  goodness;  we 
ask  Thee  for  Thy  mercies;  we  thank  Thee 
for  Thy  blessings.  Deepen  our  faith  in  Thee, 
and  increase  our  good  will  for  our  neighbors. 
Take  from  us  all  that  is  selfish  and  sinful. 
Give*  to  us  all  that  is  loving  and  good.  Teach 
us  to  live  in  the  truth  of  Thy  Son,  who  has 
given  us  life  in  Thee  through  His  own  obedi- 
ence and  love.  Amen. 

IN    LITTLE  THINGS 

TEACH  US,  dear  Lord,  to  overcome  the 
little  faults,  the  angry  look,  the  unkind 
word,  the  quick  complaint,  which  stifle  Ipve's 
growth  within  our  own  hearts  and  our 
neighbor's.  Help  us,  6eaT  Lord,  to  cultivate 
the  little  virtues,  a  gracious  smile,  a  hearten- 
ing speech,  a  friendly  thoughtfulness,  which 
foster  love  in  daily  work  and  bring  us  close 
to  those  we  meet  and  serve.  Amen. 

— G.  A.  Cleveland  Shrigley 


Sherman  Hall,  Austin   College 

FOR  nearly  one  hundred  years,  the 
great  Southwest  has  been  served,  edu- 
cationally, by  a  small  Presbyterian 
School  in  Sherman,  Texas — Austin  Col- 
lege. 

Rich  in  tradition,  Austin  College's 
early  history  goes  back  to  the  days  of 
the  beginning  of  the  Lone  Star  State. 
When  Texas  was  a  republic,  leaders  in 
religion  and  education  began  to  'see  the 
need  of  an  institution  of  higher  learn- 
ing where  the  youth  of  the  new  frontier 
might  study  without  making  the  long, 
difficult  trip  back  to  the  East. 

And  then  in  1849,  four  years  after 
Texas  became  a  state,  the  school  was 
born.  Such  names  as  Daniel  Baker,  Sam 
Houston,  Hugh  Wilson,  and  Samuel 
AfcKinney  are  among  the  founders  and 
first  leaders  of  the  college. 

]\Ioved  from  Huntsville  In  1876, 
Austin  has  been  located  in  Sherman 
since ;  and  steadily  the  physical  assets 
have  been  increased  as  the  student  body 
has  grown  and  the  expanding  needs  of 
Christian  education  have  dictated. 


JillSTII  COLLEGE 

SHERMAN, TEXAS 

Rich  in  tradition,  offers  young 
men  and  women  out  of 
the    service    many    advantages 


With  a  number  of  well-equipped 
buildings  now  on  the  campus — including 
the  oldest  student  Y.M.C.A.  building 
west  of  the  Mississippi — a  new,  large 
administration  building  Is  now  being 
completed,  to  house  offices,  classrooms, 
and  a  biology  laboratory. 

Plans  have  been  drawn  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  cluster  of  smaller  dormitories 
for  girls,  each  to  house  44  girls  and  a 
matron.  Construction  on  the  first  of 
these  will  be  started  in  the  spring  or 
early  summer,  materials  and  labor  per- 
mitting. 

Like  other  schools  throughout  the  na- 
tion, Austin  College  has  extended  open 
arms  to  returning  veterans — and  found 
more  ready  to  come  than  her  arms  can 
embrace !  However,  In  cooperation  with 
the  municipal  authorities,  government 
housing  Is  being  secured  and  a  reason- 
able number  of  married  veterans  can  be 
accornmodated.  Twenty-eight  apart- 
ments are  already  occupied,  with  fifty 
others  due  to  be  erected  In  the  near 
future. 

Of  the  nine  lettermen  who  reported  for 
fall  football  practice — all  former  stu- 
dents of  the  school,  of  course — are 
former  sailors,  soldiers,  and  marines. 
Intercollegiate  sports  were  resumed 
last  fall  after  suspension  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  war. 

Sherman,  a  city  of  about  twenty 
thousand  people,  Is  an  excellent  location 
for  the  college,  and  Is  readily  accessible 
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to  all  parts  of  Texas  and  Oklahoma, 
and  adjacent  states.  For  many  years  a 
college  town,  Sherman  is  known  for  its 
social  and  moral  culture.  It  ranks  as  one 
of  the  most  active  industrial  centers  of 
the  Southwest.  It  is  used  to  military 
personnel,  too.  Perrin  Field,  listed  as 
one  of  the  Air  Force's  permanent  in- 
stallations, is  located  just  six  miles  from 
town;  and  during  the  war,  a  College 
Training  Detachment  was  stationed  at 
Austin  College — and  taught  by  the  Aus- 
tin College  faculty. 

A  veteran  coming  to  Austin  College 
Avill  find  an  understanding  faculty,  ap- 
proximately a  third  of  the  staff  having 
itself  been  in  the  armed  forces  and  the 
balance  having  been  associated  with  the 
school  during  the  CTD  days. 

He  will  find  a  wide  variety  of  courses 
including,  in  addition  to  the  ones  offered 
in  former  years,  majors  in  business  and 
economics,  music,  and  art. 

He  will  find  a  strong  Bible  depart- 
ment ;  a  "pre-med"'  course  which  will 
adequateh'  equip  him  for  any  medical 
school  in  the  nation ;  courses  and  in- 
struction in  aviation  (which  he  can  take 
without  extra  charge  under  the  "GI 
Bill,"  if  flying  can  be  used  in  his  chosen 
field  of  work)  ;  classes  in  journalism, 
physical  education,  sociology,  and  a  host 
of  others. 


He  will  find  an  attractive  program  of 
student  activities  in  wholesome  Chris- 
tian atmosphere.  He  will  find  the  in- 
dividual interest  and  personalized  in- 
struction w-hich  is  characteristic  of  a 
small  church  college. 

Expenses  for  a  year  will  run  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $600  a  year.  This  is  an 
estimate  to  include  ever3-thing  except 
miscellaneous  personal  expenditures,  so 
it  can  be  seen  that  a  veteran  with  as 
much  as  thirty-six  months^  credit  can 
easily  meet  tuition  and  other  costs  with 
the  3'early  educational  allowance  of  the 
government,  with  his  monthly  paycheck 
left  free  for  incidental  expenses. 

If  he  is  married,  he  will  find  rental 
on  the  school  apartments  very  reason- 
able— and  should  encounter  no  difficulty 
in  securing  part-time  employment  either 
with  the  school  or  in  town. 

Because  of  limited  facilities,  reserva- 
tions should  be  made  early.  For  further 
information,  a  catalogue,  to  get  on  the 
school's  mailing  list,  or  to  make  a  room 
reservation,  write  the  president,  Dr. 
^^^.  B.  Guerrant.  The  address  is  Austin 
College,  Sherman,  Texas. 


Note:  Xext  month  we  will  continue  this  series 
of  articles  on  church-related  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, presenting  information  on  schools  of 
Other  denominational  background,  and  in 
different  sections  of  the  country. 


/HE  Church's  task  is  to  make  large  scale  individuals  out  of  small  ones  until  the 
Christian  man  is  one  who  stands  uncompromisingly  on  the  side  of  Christian  righteous- 
ness in  every  area  of  life.  The  direction  in  which  our  salvation  lies  is  clear;  new  men 
in  a  new  church  unfalteringly  dedicated  to  the  will  of  Him  who  so  loved  us  that  He 
gave  Himself  for  us,  enduring  the  Cross  and  despising  the  shame.  His  redemptive  work 
began  in  an  act  of  dedication,  and  ended  in  one  still  greater,  on  a  cross.  They  put  Him 
there  at  the  age  of  thirty-three — think  of  it!  So  little  time!  Even  so,  see  what  He  did. 
He  gave  us  a  wisdom  about  life's  ends  to  match  our  ingenuity  about  means — a  wisdom 
which  can  save  us  even  in  the  two  minutes  we  have  left.  — Granville  Walker 


/// 
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NEW  YEAR'S,    1947 

TO  resolve  to  pull  together — we,  the  people  of  the  world,  the  leaders  of  the  world, 
the  nations  big  and  small — ^that,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  top  resolution  of  them  all. 

The  writer  happened  to  be  in  a  southern  state  during  the  primaries,  and  the  run- 
offs, and  became  intensely  interested  in  the  issues  at  stake.  Of  the  winning  candidate, 
one  week  before  his  election,  he  asked  this  question : 

"Is  it  true,  Mr.  Blank,  that  in  winding  up  your  speech  the  other  evening  you  said, 
in  effect :  'Yes,  I  would  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  if  I  were  in  a  spot  where  I  had 
to  choose  between  this  state  and  the  Union,  I'd  cast  my  vote  for  the  state'?" 

The  candidate  hesitated,  then  nodded.  Another  question  followed.  "May  I  ask, 
Sir,  whether  in  your  opinion  that  attitude  is  a  help  or  a  hurdle  to  the  sort  of  national 
and  international  understanding  and  unity  which  will  promote  world  peace?" 

An  ingratiating,  placating  smile  parried  the  attack.  "Well,  I'm  for  the  state  first, 
if  that's  what  you  mean." 

And  the  writer,  saddened,  could  say  nothing.  For  were  it  the  governor  of  Rhode 
Island,  or  Utah  or  what  have  you,  who  advocated  this  sort  of  circumscribed  state's 
loyalty,  the  menace  and  the  tragedy  would  remain.  With  the  entire  travailing  world 
ripped  with  dissension,  misunderstanding,  and  distrust,  the  picture  of  this  man's 
stand  is  disheartening  in  the  extreme.  The  essence  and  the  foundation  of  our  govern- 
ment, of  our  freedom,  of  our  national  way  of  life  lies  in  the  acceptance  of  the  truth 
behind  such  phrases  as  "United  we  stand"  and  "In  union  there  is  strength."  That 
any  leader  of  any  of  the  states  should  be  so  short-visioned,  so  selfish  and  so 
biased,  is  inconceivable. 

All  thinking  people  know  that  in  the  light  of  world  events  today,  even  the  name 
"Independence  Day"  for  July  the  Fourth,  is  a  misnomer.  Between  the  people  and 
the  states  and  the  nations  of  the  world  there  is,  now,  nothing  at  all  but  Interdepend- 
ence. Against  the  atomic  bomb  there  is  but  one  defense :  a  prohibitive  unity  of  the 
whole  world  against  its  use  to  destroy.  Against  the  probability  of  a  third  war  there 
is  but  one  defense :  an  adamant  united  front  against  it. 

Pray  God  that  this  new  year  of  1947  will  enlighten  our  minds,  that  it  will  bury 
our  individual,  state,  and  national  selfishness  and  cement  our  wills  to  make  peace 
possible ! 
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©  IF.  A.  Wilde  Co. 

By  Amos  R.  Wells 

(Note:  Read  each  description  a  line  at  a 
time,  and  Go  Till  You  Guess.  Your  score  for 
each  item  is  the  number  o£  the  line  at  which 
you  obtain  the  answer,  and  the  lowest  total 
wins.) 

A  COMPANY  OF  KINGS 

No.l 

1.  The  king  who  hardened  his  heart. 

2.  He  received  more  powerful  warn- 
ings than  any  other  king  of  history. 

3.  His  warnings  affected  him  nation- 
ally, religiouslj^  and  personally,  but  still 
he  hardened  his  heart. 

4.  He  hardened  his  heart  so  long  that 
at  last,  it  is  said,  God  hardened  His 
heart. 

5.  Even  after  he  finally  submitted,  he 
tried  to  take  back  his  submission. 

No.  2 

1.  The  king  before  whom  Paul  made 
his  famous  plea. 

2.  Paul  was  then  a  prisoner  in 
Caesarea. 

3.  In  the  company  was- also  the  Roman 
governor  of  Judea. 

4.  Listening  to  Paul  also  was  the 
king's  sister,  a  notorious  woman. 

5.  The  king  was  the  great-grandson 
of  another  king,  who  w^as  called  "the 
Great." 

No.  3 

1.  The  king  w^hose  acts  drew  from 
Isaiah  the  prophecy  of  Immanuel. 

2.  He  made  his  son  to  pass  through 
the  fire. 

3.  He  was  beseiged  by  Syria  and 
Israel. 

4.  With  the  treasures  of  his  palace  and 
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the  temple  he  bought  the  aid  of  Assyria. 
5.  He  was  a  king  of  Judah. 

No.  4 

1.  The  king  whose  pride  cost  him 
more  than  half  of  his  kingdom. 

2.  The  foolish  son  of  a  very  wise 
father. 

3.  The  king  who  boasted  that  his  little 
finger  was  thicker  than  his  father's 
loins. 

4.  His  palace  and  the  temple  were 
plundered  by  an  Eg>-ptian  army. 

5.  He  was  the  first  sovereign  of  the 
Southern  Kingdom. 

No.  5 

1.  The  king  who  slew  James  tlie 
brother  of  John. 

2.  The  king  who  imprisoned  Peter. 

3.  He  was  the  grandson  of  a  king 
called  "the  Great." 

4.  He  had  a  son  of  his  own  name  who 
also  became  a  king. 

5.  He  died  a  horrible  death. 

No.  6 

1.  The  good  son  and  successor  of  a 
good  king  of  Judah. 

2.  He  made  the  great  mistake  of  mar- 
rying his  son  to  an  idolatress. 

3.  He  fought  a  battle  in  the  garments 
of  another  king. 

4.  He  was  rebuked  by  the  prophets 
for  fraternizing  with  evil  kings. 

5.  He  sent  teachers  of  the  law  of 
God  all  over  his  kingdom. 

No.  7 

1.  This  king  was  taller  than  all  his 
people  by  head  and  shoulders. 

2.  He  was  first  king  of  his  nation. 

3.  He  made  a  search  for  a  drove  of 
asses. 

4.  He  consulted  a  witch. 

5.  He  committed  suicide. 
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No.  8 

1.  He  was  king  of  Tyre. 

2.  He  was  a  friend  and  helper  of  two 
great  kings. 

3.  He  helped  build  the  first  temple. 

4.  He  contributed  wood  and  gold. 

5.  He  refused  twenty  towns  in  pay- 
ment. 

No.  9 

1.  He  was  the  first  king  who  destroyed 
Jerusalem. 

2.  For  some  time  before  this  destruc- 
tion Judah  was  tributary  to  him. 

3.  He  built  great  hanging  gardens  in 
his  capital. 

4.  He  carried  several  great  companies 
of  the  Jews  to  his  own  land. 

5.  His  pride  was  punished  with  in- 
sanity. 

MOUNTAINS  AND   HILLS 

No.l 

1.  This  mountain  is  within  six  miles 
of  Nazareth. 

2.  It  has  been  held,  probably  erro- 
neously, to  be  the  scene  of  the  trans- 
figuration. 

3.  It  has  a  flat  top. 

4.  It  is  1,843  feet  high. 

5.  Troops  from  Issachar  and  Zebulun 
met  here  before  fighting  Sisera. 

No.  2 

1.  The  name  of  this  mountain  means 
"a  garden." 

2.  On  the  top  took  place  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  Bible  conflicts. 

3.  It  consists  of  a  range  of  hills  about 
fifteen  miles  long,  ending  in  a  promon- 
tory. 

4.  From  this  mountain  Elisha  was 
summoned  to  raise  from  the  dead  the 
Shunammite's  son. 

5.  It  is  situated  southwest  of  the  plain 
of  Esdraelon. 

{For  anszvcrs,    tnni    to   page    44) 


BIBLE    READINGS    FOR   THE    MONTH 

(Prepared  by  James  V.   Claypool,  Secty.,  Pro- 
motion of  Bible  Use,  American  Bible  Society) 

The  Great  Beginnings 

1.  God.  Genesis  1:1,   Rev.   1:8 

2.  The  Word.  John    1:1-5 

3.  The  Gospel.   Mark   1:1 

4.  Evangelism.  John  1:41,  42 

5.  A  New  Name.  Acts  1 1 :26 

Things  to  Do  First 

6.  Seeds  First.  Matt.  6:33 

7.  Discard  First.   Matt.  7:5 

8.  Clean    First.    Matt.   23:26 

9.  Adjust   First.    Matt.   5:24 

10.  Give  First.  II  Cor.  8:5 

Where  Things  Begin 

11.  Wisdom.    Pj-gv.    1:7;    Psalms    111:10 

12.  Worship.  Gen.  4:26 

13.  Testimony.  Mark  1:45 

14.  Miracles.  John  2:11 

15.  Stewardship.  Prov.  3:9 

16.  Missions.  Luke  24:47 

17.  Resurrection.  1  Thess.  4:16 

A  Fresh  Beginning 

Choosing  Aright.  Jer.  21  :8 
Rebirth.    II   Cor.   5:17 
Early  in  Life.  EccL  12:1 
A  Clean  Heart.  Psalms  51:10 

The  Open  Door 

The  Door.  John  14:6 

The  Christ.  John  10:9 

The  Key.  Matt.  7:21 

The  Pass  Word.  II  Peter  1:10-11 

The  Great  Promise.  Rev.  3:8 

Holding  the  Course 

The  Better  Path.  I  Cor.  12:31  and  Ch.  13 

Studying  the  Map.  Psalms  32:8 

The  Guide.  Psalms  16:11 

In  Stride.  Eph.  5:1,  2 

Not  Looking  Back.  Phil.  3:13,  14 


18. 
19, 
20. 
21. 

22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
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Note:  Continuing  our  articles  in  this  series, 
we  present  Russia.  Enigma  though  she  may- 
be, largeh'  due  to  her  Iron  Curtain  policy,  the 
questioning  can  be  replaced  by  understanding 
when  the  "little  peoples"  of  the  world  learn  to 
know  each  other  better.  ilJscd  by  permission 
the  War  Department,   Washington) 


THE  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics, the  largest  country  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  has  a  sub-tropical 
climate  in  one  section  and  yet  an- 
other part  is  Avithin  a  stone's  throw  of 
the  Arctic  Circle.  There  are  rugged 
mountains,  or  the  steppe  which  is  level 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  see.  The  people 
vary  as  much  as  the  climate ;  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Soviet  Union  consists  of 
a  great  variety  of  peoples,  each  with  its 
own  culture,  art,  music  and  language. 
However,  the  predominant  language  of 
the  Soviet  Union  is  Russian. 

The  Russian  people  are  very  proud 
of  their  country  and  of  their  efforts  to 
industrialize  it  during  the  past  quarter 
of  a  centur}'.  At  the  same  time,  they 
admire  American  technical  ability  and 
are  quick  to  praise  American  crafts- 
manship. One  of  the  principal  ambitions 
of  Soviet  Russia  is  to  build  an  industrial 
organization  similar  to  that  of  America, 
but  on  a  different  economic  basis. 

Citizens  of  the  Soviet  Union  are  of 
many  races.  The  population  contains 
representatives  of  most  of  the  major 
European  and  Asiatic  stocks.  Indeed, 
one  area  alone,  the  Caucasus,  with  its 
profusion  of  nationalities,  has  been 
termed  an  "ethnographical  museum." 

In  the  U.S.S.R.  there  are  Slavic  and 
non- Slavic  groups.  According  to  the 
1939  census,  the   Great   Russians,   Uk- 
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rainians,  and  White  Russians,  all  basi- 
cally Slavic  in  race  and  entirely  so  in 
language,  comprised  about  76  per  cent 
of  the  population.  These  elements  occupy 
roughly  the  areas  of  European  Russia 
and  Siberia,  while  the  non-Slavic  and 
non-European  stocks  inhabit,  in  gen- 
eral, the  border  areas  in  Central  Asia 
and  the  Caucasus.  These  non-Slavic 
groups  number  about  40,000,000  people ; 
of  which  the  greater  part  are  of  Turkish 
or  ^Mongolian  stock. 

Because  of  this  great  variety  of  peo- 
ples, it  is  not  correct  to  call  them  all 
"Russians."  While  the  term  "Russian" 
applies  to  the  majority  of  the  population, 
"Soviet  citizen"  is  more  proper  for  gen- 
eral usage. 

The  Soviet  Union  extends  from  the 
sub-tropics  to  the  North  Pole,  stretches 
east  and  west  nearly  half  around  the 
globe,  and  covers  an  area  equal  to  one- 
sixth  of  the  earth's  total  land  area.  This 
fact  may  be  difficult  for  you  to  com- 
prehend until  this  country  is  compared 
with  the  United  States  which  is  only 
about  one-third  as  large. 

The  pre-war  population  numbered 
about  171.000.000  people,  most  of  whom 
lived  in  European  Russia,  west  of  the 
Ural  Alountains.  In  the  last  25  years, 
but  especially  since  the  outbreak  of  the 
last  war,  a  large  part  of  this  population 
has  migrated  eastward  to  the  Ural  Aloun- 
tains  and  across  them  into  Asia.  In- 
dustrial plants  were  moved  away  from 
the  fighting  zone.  Large  new  cities  and 
farmlands  were  built  and  developed,  out 
of  range  of  the  German  Army. 

There  are  cities  in  European  Russia 
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which  are  among-  the  oldest  and  the  most 
famous  throughout  the  world.  Moscow 
is  the  seat  of  the  government  and  the 
largest  city.  Leningrad  lies  about  400 
miles  to  the  northwest  of  Moscow.  In 
the  South,  Kiev,  Kharkov  and  Odessa 
are  big  cities  of  the  Ukraine.  Gorki  and 
Kazan  are  two  old  cities  located  on  the 
upper  reaches  of  the  Volga.  On  down 
along  the  Volga  are  Kuibyshev,  Saratov, 
Stalingrad,  and  finally  Astrakhan  where 
the  great  river  empties  into  the  Caspian 
Sea. 

Alost  of  the  big  cities  east  of  the  Ural 
Mountains  were  built  or  enlarged  dur- 
ing the  past  25  years.  They  represent 
the  new  backbone  of  Russian  industry, 
far  removed  from  possible  invasion. 
Magnitogorsk,  Sverdlovsk,  Novosibirsk, 
Chelyabinsk,  Krasnoyarsk,  Komsomolsk, 
and  Kliabarovsk,  are  included  in  this 
group. 

European  Russia  is  a  vast  plain  lying 
about  550  feet  above  sea  level.  The  only 
mountain  ranges  of  any  significance  are 
along  the  eastern  and  southern  borders 
of  this  plain ;  the  Urals  to  the  east,  the 
Crimean  and  Caucasus  Mountains  to 
the  south.  The  Caucasus,  the  highest, 
lie  between  the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas 
with  the  highest  peak  over  18,000  feet. 
The  Urals,  commonly  accepted  as  the 
dividing  line  between  Europe  and  Asia, 
are  from  1,000  to  4.000  feet  in  height. 

The  Asiatic  part  of  Russia,  or  Siberia, 
is  also  an  immense  plain  with  mountain 
ranges  on  its  eastern  and  southern 
borders. 

The  rivers  of  the  Soviet  Union  are 
noted  for  their  great  length,  volume, 
and  sluggishness ;  they  wind  and  bend 
through  the  countryside.  The  main  rivers 


in  \Yestern  Russia  are  the  Volga  flowing 
south  into  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  the 
Dnepr,  Don  and  Dnestr  flowing  south 
into  the  Black  Sea.  For  reasons  un- 
known, but  expressed  by  some  as  the 
curious  ''tilt  of  the  earth,"  the  western 
banks  of  these  rivers  are  considerably 
higher  than  the  eastern  banks.  This 
fact  presented  difficult  problems  to  the 
Red  Army  when  it  was  driving  the 
Germans  westward  out  of  the  Ukraine. 
These  rivers  are  an  important  link  in 
the  transportation  system  of  the  country. 

In  Siberia  and  Asiatic  Russia,  the 
most  important  rivers  are  the  Ob,  the 
Yenisei  and  the  Lena.  These  rivers  flow 
north  into  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Since  the 
Arctic  is  closed  to  navigation  most  of 
the  year,  their  use  for  transportation  is 
limited.  In  the  far  east,  another  great 
river,  the  Amur,  rising  in  the  mountains 
of  northern  Mongolia,  flows  along  the 
border  of  Manchuria  and  empties  into 
the  waters  of  the  Pacific. 

In  general,  the  Russian  climate  is 
stern.  As  a  whole  the  annual  mean  tem- 
perature is  lower  than  that  of  most 
European  countries,  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  main  bulk  of  the  country  lies  well 
north  (between  500  and  700  latitude) 
and  is  remote  from  seas  which  would 
have  a  moderating  influence  on  the  cli- 
mate. In  the  northern  areas,  winters  are 
particularly  severe. 

Probably  no  other  country  in  the 
world  has  such  a  variety  of  climate.  For 
example,  the  temperature  in  Baku  on 
the  Caspian  Sea  will  soar  to  1200  in 
mid-summer  while  in  a  little  town  north 
of  Markovo  in  Siberia  the  coldest  tem- 
peratures in  the  world  have  been  re- 
corded. 
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Perhaps  a  decisive  factor  in  Russia's 
ability  to  resist  tlie  German  invasion 
was  the  fact  that  she  was  able  to  re- 
place her  losses  in  the  Ukraine  by  new 
production  in  the  Urals  and  east  of  the 
Urals. 

The  Ukraine  had  been  called  "the 
bread  basket."  Wheat  and  sugarbeets, 
for  example,  were  grown  in  huge  quan- 
tities there.  ]Mineral  products  also  were 
a  source  of  wealth:  the  Donbas  coal, 
the  Krivoi  Rog  Steel,,  and  the  Nikopol 
manganese.  But  the  Ukraine  had  to  be 
evacuated  as  the  Germans  attacked  in 
1941. 

Evacuations  During  Invasion 

Over  20,000,000  people  were  evacuated 
eastward  as  the  tide  of  the  German 
invasion  swept  forward.  What  the  Rus- 
sians could  not  take  with  them  they 
destroyed  so  that  the  Germans  would 
not  benefit.  Farmers  applied  the 
"scorched  earth"  policy ;  they  burned 
and  destroyed  their  houses,  barns  and 
unmovable  equipment. 

These  millions  of  people  went  to  work 
on  the  new  collective  farms  in  the  east, 
and  in  the  new  factories.  Under  the 
Five- Year  Plans,  dams  and  electric- 
power  plants  had  been  built  and  were 
ready  to  provide  power  for  the  new 
industrial  renters.  The  completion  of 
large  new  irrigation  projects  made  it 
possible  to  develop  new  farming  areas. 
Russian  scientists  developed  harder 
grains  which  made  new  "bread  baskets" 
possible  in  the  colder  climates  of  the 
eastern  plateaus. 

As  the  Germans  advanced,  the  Rus- 
sians evacuated  whole  factories  on  river 
barges  or  by  train  on  long  strings  of 
flat  cars.  Engineers  and  laborers  went 
along  and  rebuilt  the  factories  where 
they  would  be  safe  from  the  enemy, 
beyond  the  Volga. 

Thus,  the  "scorched  earth"  policy,  as 


well  as  the  rebirth  of  industrj'-  and  agri- 
culture in  the  east,  was  a  great  example 
of  defensive  strategy'-  which  denied  the 
Germans  what  they  wanted  most:  the 
riches  of  the  Ukraine. 

They  were  sadly  disappointed.  The 
Ukrainian  "bread  basket"  was  made  to 
yield  to  them  little  more  than  enough  to 
feed  the  German  armies  of  occupation. 
Their  efforts  to  convert  mines,  oil  wells 
or  factories  to  their  needs  were  just  as 
discouraging.  Aside  from  the  "scorch- 
ing" and  destruction  which  they  found 
when  they  took  over,  they  soon  learned 
that  the  remaining  local  population  not 
only  would  not  cooperate,  but  hindered 
the  Germans  in  every  way  possible. 
Throughout  the  period  of  German  oc- 
cupation, guerrillas  were  active  and 
sabotage  was  usual.  Add  to  this  the 
destruction  of  communications,  the 
evacuation  of  all  skilled  personnel  before 
the  Germans  arrived,  the  lack  of  usable 
machinery,  the  lack  of  fuel,  and,  of 
course,  the  more  or  less  imminent  danger  j 
of  land  or  air  attack  by  the  Red  Army, 
and  it  is  understandable  why  the  oc- 
cupied areas  did  not  yield  to  Hitler  the 
riches  he  had  hoped  for. 

Then  the  tables  were  turned.  The  Red 
Army  attacked.  The  Germans  fell  back 
in  retreat — and  the  Ukraine  was  ready 
to  be  farmed  again.  Cities  and  factories 
are  being  rebuilt. 

The  new  industrial  giants,  agricultural 
areas  and  population  centers  far  to  the 
east,  which  received  such  an  impetus 
during  the  war,  must  not  be  considered 
as  temporary.  They  were  not  created 
just  to  relieve  the  war  situation,  but  are 
part  of  a  long-range  plan  to  industrialize 
and  build  up  the  entire  Soviet  Union 
and  strengthen  it  by  making  the  various 
parts  of  the  country  as  self-sufficient  as 
possible. 

Another  decisive  factor  in  Russia's 
victory  over  the  Germans  on  the  eastern     i 
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front  was  Allied  aid  in  the  form  of 
tanks,  planes  and  many  other  war  sup- 
plies, even  including  butter.  Thousands 
of  Red  Army  men,  for  example,  are 
familiar  with  American  tanks  and 
planes,  and  appreciate  Lend-Lease  ma- 
terial sent  from  the  United  States. 

The  basic  law  of  the  Soviet  Union  is 
the  Constitution  of  1936.  The  chief  law- 
making body  or  legislature  is  called  the 
Supreme  Soviet  (Supreme  Council). 

Two  chambers  with  equal  legislative 
rights  make  up  the  Supreme  Soviet. 
These  two  chambers  are  the  Soviet  of 
the  Union,  and  the  Soviet  of  National- 
ities. 

The  Soviet  of  the  Union  is  elected  by 
the  citizens  of  the  U.S.S.R.  on  the  basis 
of  one  deputy  for  every  300,000  of  the 
population. 

The  Soviet  of  Nationalities  is  also 
elected  by  the  citizens  of  the  U.S.S.R., 
but  by  a  system  whose  main  idea  is  to 
permit  representation  of  all  racial,  lin- 
guistic or  other  unified  population 
groups ;  as  well  as  the  representation  of 
groups  having  common  economic  inter- 
ests. 

Political   Units 

On  this  basis,  generally  speaking,  the 
U.S.S.R.  is  organized  into  political  units 
possessing  relative  influence  in  the 
Soviet  of  Nationalities  as  follows  : 

Union  Republics  (25  deputies)  :  These 
units  are  the  largest,  have  the  most 
political  prestige,  and  are  more  politically 
advanced  than  the  lesser  units  which 
they  may  include.  These  lesser  units, 
in  order  of  rank,  are : 

Autonomous  (self-governing)  Re- 
publics (11  deputies)  :  Non-Russian  peo- 
ple, chiefly,  make  up  the  population  of 
these  units. 

Autonomous  Regions  (5  deputies)  : 
These   are    racial    units    less    advanced 


politically,  but  still  self-governing  in 
local  affairs. 

National  Areas  (1  deputy)  :  These  are 
the  lowest  ranking  groups  which  are 
nevertheless  represented  in  the  Supreme 
Soviet. 

The  smallest  political  unit  in  the  Soviet 
Union  is  the  simple  "cell"  or  "council," 
for  which  the  Russian  word  is  soviet. 
This  form  of  organization  is  duplicated 
at  all  levels  of  the  Soviet  governmental 
structure  to  its  highest  form  in  the 
Supreme  Soviet. 

About  the  Law-making  Body 

Laws  may  be  initiated  by  either  cham- 
ber of  the  Supreme  Soviet,  and  a  law 
is  considered  adopted  if  approved  by  a 
majority  of  each  house. 

The  Supreme  Soviet  elects  a  com- 
mittee called  the  Presidium  which,  in 
the  intervals  between  sessions  of  the 
Supreme  Soviet,  exercises  many  of  its 
duties  and  functions. 

The  Supreme  Soviet  also  elects  the 
Council  of  People's  Commissars  (Sov- 
narkom),  which  is  the  highest  adminis- 
trative organ  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  is 
responsible  to  the  Supreme  Soviet  or, 
between  sessions,  to  the  Presidium. 

The  Council  of  People's  Commissars 
issues  decrees  and  executive  orders  on 
the  basis  of  laws  in  operation  and  super- 
vises their  execution.  Each  Commissar 
is  responsible  for  a  special  field  of  work : 
foreign  trade,  banking,  defense,  heavy 
machine  building,  shipbuilding,  food  sup- 
plies, railways,  chemical  industry,  elec- 
trical industry,  home  trade  and  so  forth. 

The  only  legal  political  party  in  the 
Soviet  Union  is  the  Communist  Party. 
This  party  guides  all  important  action 
through  instructions  from  the  central 
organs  of  the  party  to  the  party  members 
who  occupy  most  of  the  important  posi- 
tions in  the  government.  For  example, 
Marshal    J.     V.     Stalin    is     Secretary- 
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General  of  the  Communist  Party.  He  is 
also  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  People's 
Commissars. 

The  economic  foundation  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  is  the  socialist  system  of  econ- 
omy, unlike  our  o\a^i  system  of  private 
enterprise. 

The  socialist  principle  requires  public 
ownership  and  public  enterprise  rather 
than  private  ownership  and  private  en- 
terprise. In  the  U.S.S.R.,  this  system 
requires  the  common  ownership  of  the 
following:  (1)  Cleans  of  production 
(mines,  factories,  farms,  etc.).  (2) 
Means  of  distribution  (railways,  etc.). 
(3)  Means  of  exchange  (stores,  etc.). 

Also,  this  system  requires  the  officially 
controlled  allotment  and  consumption 
of  all  products. 

State  and  Collective  Property 

There  are  two  forms  of  socialist  prop- 
erty in  the  U.S.S.R.: 

(1)  State  property  (property  of  the 
whole  people). 

(2)  Collective  property  (property  of 
cooperating  groups,  mostly  collective 
farm  groups). 

Staie^propcrty  includes  the  following: 
the  land,  mineral  deposits,  waters,  for- 
ests, mills,  factories,  mines,  railways, 
water  and  air  transport,  banks,  means  of 
communication,  large  State-organized 
agricultural  enterprises  such  as  State 
farms  {Sovkoz),  machine  and  tractor 
stations  and  the  like,  municipal  enter- 
prises, and  principal  dwelling-house 
properties  in  the  cities  and  industrial 
localities. 

Collective  property  includes  the  land 
occupied  by  the  collective  farmers.  This 
property  is  secured  to  them  as  long  as 
they  use  it  in  accordance  wnth  the  laws 
of  the  country  and  as  long  as  they  pro- 
duce required  quotas.  A  collective  farm 
is  known  as  a  Kolkhoz. 

Soviet    citizens   unwilling   to    enter    a 


Kolkhoz  may  retain  their  small  Individ- 
ual farms,  but  may  not  hire  outside 
labor. 

The  Soviet  law  protects  personal 
property  rights  of  the  following  kinds: 
income  from  w^ork;  savings;  dwelling- 
houses  ;  domestic  furniture ;  utensils  and 
objects  of  personal  use  and  comfort. 

And  now  to  turn  to  the  cultural  back- 
ground of  the  Russians.  Alost  of  them 
are  artistic  by  nature,  and  are  enthusi- 
astic theater-goers.  They  hke  ballet  and 
grand  opera  as  well  as  plays;  in  the 
big  cities  especially,  many  popular  per- 
formances take  place. 

Theatrical  companies  frequently  vis- 
ited the  front-line  troops  during  the  war 
years.  Most  of  Russia's  top-notch  sing- 
ers, actors  and  dancers  as  well  as  other 
artists  made  tours  through  the  army 
camps  and  bivouacs.  The  Red  Army 
Ensemble,  for  example,  presented  the 
folk  dances  and  songs  of  the  various 
nationalities  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Excellent  symphony  orchestras,  bril- 
liantly conducted,  can  be  heard  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  Russian  symphonic  music 
is  famous  throughout  the  world; 
Tchaikovsky,  for  example,  is  very  well 
known  in  America.  Americans  also 
know  of  Shostakovich  as  one  of  the 
great  living  Russian  composers.  Others 
of  our  generation  are  Stravinsky, 
Gliere,  Prokovsky. 

In  pre-war  times,  Russians  owned 
their  own  private  radio  sets,  but  with 
the  German  invasion  in  1941,  all  private 
sets  were  stored  in  warehouses  for  the 
duration. 

Now,  most  Russian  homes  in  metro- 
politan districts  have  a  loudspeaker 
which  is  wired  to  the  central  radio  sta- 
tion in  Moscow.  This  central  station 
broadcasts  news,  symphonic  concerts, 
folk  music,  pickups  from  jMoscow  the- 
aters and  just  about  everything  that  an 
American   radio   station  handles   except 
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such  things  as  comedy  and  advertising-.  organ  of  the   Soviet   Government ;    and 

To  know  the  Russians,  read  their  lit-  Krasnaya  Zvesda  (Red  Star),  organ  of 

erature.  As  in  all  countries,  great  writers  the  Red  Army. 

of  the  U.S.S.R.  reflect  the  life,  the  As  in  all  the  arts,  contemporary 
thought  and  the  aspirations  of  her  peo-  Soviet  authors  have  been  spurred  by  the 
pie.  Her  writers  have  gained  world-  war  to  write  books,  many  of  them  deal- 
wide  honor  for  their  realism,  their  di-  ing  with  the  heroic  spirit  of  the  Soviet 
rectness  and  their  simplicity.  Among  people  and  the  Red  Army.  Over  20,000 
those  who  have  contributed  to  Russia's  new  books  have  been  published  since 
place  in  the  world  of  literature  are  1941 — over  2,000  having  been  written  by 
Pushkin,      Lermontov,      Leo      Tolstoy,  Army  personnel. 

Dostoevsky,  Turgenev,  Chekhov,  Gogol  Soccer  is  the  most  popular  spectator- 

and  Gorky.  sport  in  the   Soviet   Union ;   big  soccer 

Although  many  local  papers  are  pub-  games  in  pre-war  times  drew  as  many 

lished  their  line  of  thought  is  taken  from  as  160,000  people. 

the     main     newspapers     in      Moscow :  The  Russians  play  tennis,  basketball, 

Pravda,  organ  of  the  Communist  Party  volleyball  and  hockey,  but  do  not  know 

in  the   Soviet  Union ;   Izvestia,   ofBcial  our  baseball  and  football. 

Religion  to  me  is  faith  in  something;  you  believe  in  this  something  and  you  bend 
every  move  in  your  life  toward  it.  Christian  faith  is  belief  in  Cod  through  Christ,  but 
It  cannot  be  meaningful  until  it  is  accepted  as  the  conductor  of  the  will.  This  faith 
acts  as  a  foundation  for  our  lives;  it  will  not  keep  danger  and  trials  away  from  you 
but  will  enable  you  to  take  whatever  comes  and  know  no  defeat.  My  faith  did  not  keep 
me  from  knowing  three  years  of  walking  in  the  shadow  of  death,  but  because  of  it,  I 
have  won  a  victory.  We  cannot  develop  a  faith  built  upon  intellectual  ideas  of  Cod 
handed  down  to  us  by  someone  else;  we  must  know  and  experience  Cod.  This  is  the 
heart  of  the  Christian  faith.  T.  Z.  Koo  in  The  Pastors  Journal 
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/T  is  as  we  pay  heed  to  the  common  life  of  the  body  of  Christ  that  we  qualify  to 
receive  His  grace.  The  strength  that  comes  to  us  when  we  are  together  is  greater  by 
far  than  the  sum  of  our  -separate  strengths  in  isolation.  History  indorses  this.  The 
strength  and  the  beauty  of  the  fellowship  which  bound  the  early  Christians  together 
was  the  most  influential  of  all  their  weapons  of  conversion.  It  could  be  said  of  them 
in  later  years  how  these  Christians  loved  one  another. 

The  church  has  always  been  evangelisticaily  strong  when  its  members  had  a  vivid 
sense  of  their  corporateness.  And  the  church  has  been  weak  when  given  over  to  indi- 
vidualism, or  when  it  has  relied  upon  the  exceptional  brilliance  of  a  few  highly  gifted 
leaders.  Creat  leadership  is,  of  course,  necessary  but  it  is  not  ultimately  decisive.  The 
quality  of  Christian  fellowship  is  the  really  peerless  thing.  — George   E.  Barr 
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r  a  murder,  hey?'* 
That's  just  about  what  you  would 
say  on  a  night  Hke  this.  The  rain  slapped 
the  pavements  in  bucketfuls  and  the 
wind  moaned  until  it  coaxed  you  into 
pulling  up  your  collar.  If  3-ou  were 
walking  uptown  j^ou'd  have  to  pull  down 
your  hat  and  bow  your  head  to  buck  the 
sloppy,  wet  blows  the  wind  was  heaving. 
^^ehement  weather  for  a  youthful  eve- 
ning to  be  tossing  around. 

The  streets  were  deserted  except  for 
an  occasional  pedestrian  slopping  hur- 
riedly over  the  rivery  walks.  Now  and 
then  a  cab  would  crawl  down  the  drag, 
the  glowing  headlights  hunting  for  the 
street  and  glowing  like  two  huge  cat's 
eyes.  You'd  probably  also  say  that  any- 
one who  stuck  his  head  out  on  a  night 
like  this  was  a  dope — or  a  duck's  an- 
cestor. 

Lower  59th  Street  would  have  been 
completely  bare  if  it  wasn't  for  a  lone 
figure  slowly  slushing  its  way  down- 
town. 

"Rain,  rain,  rain — why  the  heck 
doesn't  it  stop?  What  good  is  it?  It's 
filthy !  It's  cold  and  wet  and  it  ain't  fit 
weather  for  a  hound.  Sure,  dogs  shouldn't 
be  out — but  I'm  out !  Lower  than  a  flea- 
bitten  pooch.  Ha,  whatta  laugh  !" 

The  solitary  drenched  form  spat  at  a 
passing  taxi  as  it  shot  a  spray  of  water 
over  him.  He  mumbled  a  curse  .  .  .  not 
because  of  the  water.  Couldn't  get  any 
wetter.  He  cursed  because  he  was  mad 
at  the  world.  He  mumbled  at  the  rain,  at 
the  lights  and  even  himself.  The  flicker- 
ing neons  were  the  next  victims  of  his 
unholy  verbal  vehemence. 

"Lookit  those  lights.  They're  laughing, 
yes,  laughing  at  me !  Laugh,  you  flicker- 
ing, fluttering  fools,  laugh  !"  Silence  and 
a  short  self-appraisement,  then  the  figure 
went  on.  "Guess  I  must  be  goin'  nuts — 
but  if  the}'-  did  laugh  I  wouldn't  blame 
them !  Look  at  me,  the  Beau  Brummel  of 
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the  bums.  Yeah,  Bum  Brummel,"  he  cor- 
rected himself  with  a  forced  gurgle  sub- 
stituting a  laugh,  "that's  me — dirty, 
stinkin'  clothes,  no  heels  on  my  shoes, 
no  soles — and  no  soul !" 

The  muttering  outcast  drew  his 
ragged  coat  collar  around  his  throat,  the 
rain  fell  with  a  splash  on  his  unshaven 
face  and  rolled  off  hurriedly  in  tiny 
rivulets  as  if  eager  to  vacate  so  squalid 
a  landing  place.  A  cabby  pulled  up. 
"Wanna  cab,  mister?"  The  dripping 
figure  looked  up  quickly,  tugged  down  on 
his  soaked  hat  and  threw  an  answer  at 
the  driver. 

"Naw,  thanks  buddy,  you  can  have 
it!"  He  forced  a  chuckle,  and  to  him- 
self, "Not  bad,  mebby  I  shoulda  been  a 
comedian." 

W^ith  a  remark  that  sounded  like 
"Wise-guy,"  the  cabbj'  switched  his 
drive  out  into  the  rain-studded  avenue 
and  disappeared  into  the  scratches  o£ 
rain. 

"Do  I  wanna  cab?  Whatta  laugh!  I 
ain't  got  the  price  of  a  cupa  Java  and 
he  wants  to  know  if  I  wanna  cab.  Sure 


I  wanna  cab,  I  wanna  million  bucks, 
too — so  what?" 

The  lighted  avenue  with  its  even  row 
of  glowing  incandescent  lights  looked 
like  an  enormous  bracelet  studded  with 
glittering  jewels  that  would  make  the 
Star  of  Judah  look  like  a  Woolworth 
creation.  A  transparent'  mist  bestowed  a 
brilliant  halo  upon  every  light  and  the 
rain  continued  its  steady,  tedious  tattoo 
against  the  city  streets. 

The  lone  figure  stepped  into  a  door- 
way, removed  his  hat  and  slapped  it 
against  the  wall  in  an  effort  to  shake  off 
some  of  the  rain-  from  the  soaked  head- 
piece. Two  tiny  dots  of  light  flashed  into 
view  up  the  avenue  and  grew  larger  and 
brighter  as  a  large  limousine  sped  down 
the  wet  street  splashing  rain-made 
jewels  from  every  wheel.  As  the  costly 
automobile  neared  59th  Street  at  Lex- 
ington, the  driver  applied  the  brake  and 
slowly  pulled  up  to  the  curb. 

"Pick  me  up  here  in  an  hour,  Joseph," 
instructed  the  neatly  dressed  occupant 
as  he  emerged  from  the  black  vehicle. 
With  a  snappy,  saluted,  "Yes  sir,"  the 
chauffeur  shifted  gears  and  drove  away. 


"Pick  me  up  in  an  hour,  Joseph!" 
mocked  the  drenched  spectator  and  he 
heaved  his  soaked  hat  into  the  corner 
wath  disgust. 

The  distinguished-looking  gent  glanced 
quickly  up  and  down  the  street  then 
ran  over  to  where  the  vagrant  had  found 
shelter  from  the  rain. 

"Nasty  night  isn't  it?"  the  new  refugee 
from  the  rain-drop  greeted. 

The  vagabound  eyed  the  living  Es- 
quirc-cover.  suspiciously  then  sneered  a 
single  word  through,  the  .side  of  his 
mouth,  "Yeah  !" 

The  hum-drum  of  the  rain  played  a 
dull,  monotonous  tune-  on  the  wet  con- 
crete, its  irksome  sameness  broken  by  an 
occasional  blast  from  some  passing  con- 
veyance. The  well-attired  gent  pushed 
back  the  sleeve  of  his  rain-spotted 
Camel-hair  coat  and  glanced  at  his  time 
piece. 

"Eight-fifteen,"  he  murmured,  then 
turned  to  the  tramp  and  asked,  "been 
here  long?" 

The  shivering  hobo  tried  to  light  up 
a  wet  butt  that  flickered  out  every  time 
he  pulled  a,way  one  of  his  sputtering 
w^et  matches.  He  mumbled  a  few  choice 
words  under  his  breath  and  tossed  the 
soaked  fag  into  the  rain,  then  turned  to 
the  stranger,  "What's  it  to  ya?  What  are 
ya,  a  copper?" 

"No,  I'm  not  an  officer,"  confessed  the 
stranger,  offering  the  derelict  a  dry 
smoke,  "I  just  asked  because  I  .was  to 
meet  someone  here — someone  I  made 
an  appointment  with  fifteen  years  ago.-. 
I  know  it  sounds  insane  but  it's  true. 
Fifteen  years  ago  when  I  was  in  col- 
lege, my  roommate  and  dearest  friend, 
Jim  Jackson,  and  I  made  a  sort  of  sacred 
pledge  to  meet  here  at  the  corner  of 
59th  and  Lexington.  We  vowed  that 
nothing  w^as  to  stop  us,  that  no  matter 
where  we  lived  or  what  we  worked  at, 
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we'd  meet  this  day  at  eight  o'clock.  Last 
I  heard  of  Jim  he  was  an  important  at- 
torney meeting  success  in  California. 
Then  the  war  came  and  I  sorta  lost 
track  of  him.  Always  knew  he'd  make 
good,  Jim  had  it  in  him,  he  was  voted 
most  likely  to  succeed  when  we  gradu- 
ated. Yep,  good  ol'  Jim,  can't  wait  until 
I  see  him.  I  know  he  won't  go  back  on 
his  word.  He's  not  that  kind.  Guess  I 
sorta  made  good  too,  but  mine  came 
the  easy  way.  Had  more  than  my  share 
of  luck  and  before  I  knew  it  I  was  called 
a  rich  man." 

The  tramp  spat  into  the  drizzle, 
pushed  back  his  hair  and  flicked  his  cig 
into  the  gutter.  He  watched  the  butt 
roll  on  the  heaving  sea  of  the  gutter 
like  a  ship  on  a  stormy  night;  it  fought 
the  waves  then  gave  up  in  despair  and 
was  carried  down  to  the  sewer. 

''That's  a  mighty  pretty  story  stranger, 
but  it  doesn't  do  my  stomach  any  good. 
Do  you  think  I'd  be  puttin'  a  big  dent  in 


Answers  :  Go  Till  You  Guess 

{QT.estions  on  page  34) 

1.  The    Pharaoh  of   the   Exodus    (Meneptah 
II?).    (Exodus  8:15,   6-11;    10:20;    14:5-9) 

2.  Herod     Agrippa     II     (with     Festus     and 
Beniice).    (Acts  25:13-26:32) 

.3.  Ahaz.  (Isaiah  7:1-16;  II  Kings  16:1,  3,  4, 
7-9) 

4.  Rehoboam.  (I  Kings  11:35,  43;  12:10,  14) 

5.  Herod  Agrippa  I.    (Acts   12:1-19;    12:20- 
23) 

6.  Jehoshaphat.    (I   Kings   22:41;    II   Kings 
8:18;  IT  Chron.  17:7-9;  19:1,  2;  20:35-37) 

7.  SauL      (I     Samuel     10:23;     8:10;      10:1; 
28:7;  31:4) 

8.  Hiram.   (I  Kings  5:1,  8-11;  9:10-13) 

9.  Nebuchadnezzar.    (II   Kings  24:1,  2,   15- 
17;  Daniel  4:28-37) 


1.  :\rt.  Tah>or.   (Tudees  4:6.  12,  14) 

2.  Mt.    CarmeL    (Isa.    35:2;    I   Kings    18:17- 
46;  II  Kings  4:25) 


that  bankroll  of  yours  if  I  bummed  ya 
for  a  two-bit  piece?" 

"I  don't  blame  you  for  thinking  it's  a 
crazy  story.  Does  sound  like  something 
you'd  read  out  of  a  book.  But  for  play- 
ing the  part  of  such  an  attentive  audience 
to  my  fancy  tale  I  guess  I  owe  you 
something."  He  reached  into  his  pocket, 
stabbed  into  his  wallet  without  looking 
and  handed  one  of  the  bills  to  the  tramp. 

The  ragged  hobo  examined  the  bill 
and  let  out  a  low  whistle,  ''A  fiver  huh, 
thanks  buddy.  I  better  get  some  grub 
into  me.  So  long  ^Mack,  an'  I  hope  yer 
pal  shows  up."  He  turned  up  his  collar 
and  stepped  out  into  the  wet  again. 

"Guess  I  don't  know  how  fortunate  I 
really  am,"  the  well-dressed  man  told 
himself  as  he  watched  the  rain  swallow 
up  the  tramp.  "Poor  guy  must  have  been 
hungry,  even  forgot  his  hat."  He 
chuckled  softly  and  in  pity  as  he  picked 
up  the  rain-heavy  hat. 

"Soaked  clean  through.  Poor  wretch !" 

As  the  tramp  slopped  along  he  tried  to 
wipe  away  the  tears  that  mingled  with 
the  rain  on  his  weatherbeaten  face. 
Tears  which  the  guy  back  there  might 
have  noticed  had  it  not  been  raining. 

''A  fiver  he  gave  me,  good  ol'  Jeffery 
Boles,  that's  just  like  him.  Always  help- 
ing someone."  His  thoughts  took  wing 
and  soared  into  the  years  past;  to  col- 
lege days — to  diplomas — handshakes — 
kissing — well-wishing — promises.  "But  I 
didn't  go  back  on  mine,"  he  answered 
himself  as  if  accused.  "Of  course  he'll 
never  know,  but  I  was  there.  .  .  ." 

As  Jeffery  Boles'  limousine  purred 
on  its  way  home  he,  too,  gulped  the 
lump  that  rose  in  his  throat  as  he 
fondled  the  battered  hat,  he  had  picked 
up  in  the  doorway.  Inside  the  hat  on  the 
sweatband,  barely  visible  he  saw  stamped 
there  the  name — Jim  Jackson! 


By    MARK    CRANE 

SHORTLY  before  the  season  folded 
at  a  popular  resort  last  year,  the 
writer  was  reclining  happily  on  the  soft 
white  sand  of  the  beach. 

"Sir,  do  you  need  that  paper  box?" 
a  small  voice  questioned.  But  half  aware 
I  glanced  up  from  the  book  I  was  read- 
ing, to  see  a  stout  little  lad  with  inquir- 
ing blue  eyes. 

"Box?"  I  asked  foggily,  "What  box?" 
I  judged  the  boy  to  be  about  four. 

"That  box  your  foot's  on,"  he  replied 
smiling.  "It  blew  away.  It's  part  of  the 
city  I'm  building." 

x\t  my  feet  lay  a  small  brown  card- 
board box.  "No,"  I  said  with  an  an- 
swering grin.  "Where's  your — your — 
did  you  say  'city'?" 

"Yes,  sir,  it's  over  there.  Would  you 
like  to  come  and  see  it?"  The  boy's 
small  brown  hand  pointed  proudly  in 
the  direction  of  a  bit  of  complicated  sand 
structure  some  rods  distant.  But  at  the 
very  moment  we  looked,  a  big  girl  on 
a  bicycle  barrelled  down  upon  it,  care- 
lessly demolishing  hours  of  the  boy's 
loving  effort. 

A  veil  of  shock  and  pain  momentarily 
dropped  over  his  face  as  he  lighted  out 
with  incredible  speed  across  the  beach. 
I  was  mad  clear  through.  Carefully  I 
placed  a  marker  in  my  book,  rose  and 
followed  him.  Now  he  was  down  on  his 
knees  beside  the  ruin,  hands  folded  hope- 
lessly, eyes  filled  with  despair.  A  long 
moment  passed.  Then,  with  a  sheepish 
sort  of  grin  vying  with  the  tears  in  his 


eyes  he  shrugged  his  small  shoulders. 
"Aw !  It  doesn't  really  matter,  I  guess. 
Not  really.  I'll — I'll,"  he  paused  to  wipe 
his  eyes  with  his  fist  and  sniff  a  bit, 
"I'll  just  build  her  up  again." 

Somehow  my  reading  didn't  interest 
me  any  more.  Vaguely  I  was  aware,  as 
I  returned  to  my  post  on  the  beach,  that 
about  me  w^ere  many  children,  playing, 
quarrelling,  shouting — but  I  seriously 
doubted  that  there  was  one  among  them 
who  could  have  given  me  the  emotional 
lift,  the  spiritual  shot  in  the  arm  that 
the  little  lad  had  so  unconsciously  be- 
stowed. There  w^as  no  rancor  in  his  at- 
titude, no  undue  waste  of  time ;  but  he 
snapped  back  his  shoulders  and  showed 
courage  and  faith  for  the  rebuilding  of 
his  "city." 

As  I  walked  on  back  to  my  hotel,  I 
began  more  intently  observing  the  people 
I  passed :  their  posture,  for  instance — 
how  many  of  them  slumped  petulantly, 
doggedly  towards  me,  posture  of  both 
body  and  mind  atrocious.  You  knew 
they  were  licked.  And  how  infinitely 
more  revealing  of  the  past,  present — yes, 
and  future  of  a  man — is  his  posture,  than 
his  palm.  Take  the  fellow  walking 
speedily,  for  instance :  head  up,  chest 
up,  swinging  along  as  free  as  the  breeze 
that  blows  in  his  steady  grey  eyes ! 
There's  wisdom  written  there,  and  wis- 
dom comes  from  battles  and  from  pain, 
as  well  as  from  valor  and  fortitude.  Why, 
even  the  sight  of  such  a  fellow  lifts  the 
hearts  of  those  he  passes.  (How  Brown- 
ing would  have  loved  him  ! ) 

"One  zvho  marched  hreast-forzmrd 
Never  doubted  clouds  zvould  break; 
Never  dreamed,    though   rights  zuere 

Ziforsted, 
Wrong  zxfoidd  triumphs 
Held  zue  fall  to  rise, 
Are  baffled  to  fight  better, 
Sleep  to  zi'ake!" 

Two  shots  in  the  arm  within  the  hour  ! 
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Fan  Mail 

By  Charles  Roxka 

Port  Ai-ihnr,  Texas 

•f  I  WOULD  LIKE  some  information  about 
The  Lixk.  While  I  was  in  service  I 
received  this  fine  magazine,  but  since 
I've  been  out  I've  missed  it  a  lot.  I  would 
like  to  start  receiving  The  Link  once 
again,  also  for  our  Sunday  school  class. 
Our  class  is  a  new  group  of  young  peo- 
ple and  I  think  the  magazine  could  help 
us  out  a  lot.  I  can't  explain  how  much 
I  have  enjoyed  The  Lixk  oyself ;  I 
still  have  my  old  copies. 

By  Pte.  B.  a.  Turxer 

Japan,  bcof 

•f  I  WOULD  LIKE  to  say  how  much  I  have 
enjoyed  reading  The  Lixk.  I  am  now 
serving  with  the  New  Zealand  forces  in 
Japan  but  I  first  started  reading  The 
Lixk  while  in  Italy.  I  was  able  to  ob- 
tain them  from  one  of  your  chaplains 
who  conducted  evening  services  in  the 
Florence  Baptist  Church,  but  unfortu- 
nately was  not  able  to  get  them  here 
until  two  w-eeks  ago  w^hen  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  doing  a  small  job  for  a  Chap- 
lain Wilson  of  the  U.  S.  Army.  .  .  . 
From  an  outsider's  point  of  view  I  would 
say  that  the  Bible  Quiz  page  is  a  great 
help  to  one  who  has  put  their  trust  in 
the  Lord,  also  to  those  who  are  keen  to 
learn  more  of  the  Bible. 
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What  I  would  like  to  know  is,  would 
it  be  possible  to  get  The  Lixk  sent  to 
New  Zealand  as  I  am  shortly  to  be  de- 
mobilized, or  is  it  reserved  only  for  the 
armed  forces  ?  In  conclusion  I  again  wish 
to  congratulate  the  Protestant  denomi- 
nations for  publishing  such  an  interest- 
ing magazine  which  is  beneficial  to  both 
this  life  and  the  life  to  come. 

By  Sgt.  Jan  de  ]Man 

1st  Mar.  Brig.  3rd,  Bat. 
Soerabaia,  c/o  Marine  Postkantoor 
Batavia,  Java,  N.  E.  I. 

/    It    IS     A     GREAT     PLEASURE    tO    me    tO 

report  to  you  that  I  did  receive  the 
copies  of  Lixk  magazine  in  good  order. 
The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  look  through 
them  and  this  afternoon  I  start  to  read 
one  of  them. 

You  can  be  sure  that  you  did  me  a 
great  favour  and  that  I'll  enjoy  reading 
in  them.  I  did  not  get  an  answer  to  my 
wife  about  that  I  ask  her  to  send  you  the 
money.  This  is  not  a  fault  of  my  wife 
because  there  has  been  a  great  delay  in 
my  mail  to  her. 

Too  bad  I  am  in  a  new  company  in 
which  there  are  fellows  which  just  came 
from  Holland  and  as  you  will  understand 
and  do  not  know  English  except  a  few 
of  them  who  did  learn  the  English  lan- 
guage in  school.  By  the  way,  don't  look 
at  my  mistakes  because  I  only  learned 
a  bit  by  myself.  One  fellow  who  knows 
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a  few  words  of  English  asked  me  to 
translate  the  poem,  "A  Father  to  His 
Soldier  Son."  I  felt  sorry  that  I  couldn't 
express  the  real  meaning  or  rather  it 
changed  because  I  had  to  use  my  own 
words  and  couldn't  keep  it  in  rhyme. 

By  Howard  A.  Peterson 

Worcester  5,  Mass. 

f  I  HAVE  just  recently  been  discharged 
from  the  U.  S.  Army  after  serving  two 
3^ears  therein.  While  in  the  service,  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  receiving  The  Link 
every  month.  I  enjoyed  this  fine  publica- 
tion so  much  that  now  I  find  myself  lost 
without  it.  If  it  is  at  all  possible,  it  is 
my  wish  to  continue  receiving  this 
magazine  each  month. 

While  in  the  Army,  I  fought  in  the 
ETO  with  the  28th  Infantry  Div.  and 
upon  arrival  to  the  States,  I  was  trans- 
ferred into  the  2nd  Inf.  Div.  There  I 
served  with  the  23rd  Inf.  Regt.  for  the 
remainder    of    my   time    in    the    service. 

May  God  bless  you  for  the  fine  work 
you  have  done  for  those  in  the  Armed 
Forces  through  your  magazine  The 
Link. 

(Note:  Any  one  wishing  to  subscribe 
to  The  Link  may  do  so  by  sending 
your  name  and  address  to  Civilian  Circu- 
lation Manager,  Room  501,  1700  San- 
som  St.,  Philadelphia  3,  Penna.,  and  en- 
closing check  or  money  order  for  $1.50.) 

Correction,  Please! 

By  Chaplain  Daniel  W.  Fielder 

Office  of  Div.   Chaplain 
Hqs.  2nd  Inf.  Div. 
Ft.  Lezvis,  Wash. 

•f  I  WOULD  like  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  "Know  Your  America"  quiz  on  page 
42  of  October  Link.  The  last  time  I  was 
around,  the  Carlsbad  Caverns  were  in 
New  Mexico,  the  Boulder  Dam  was  in 
Nevada,  and  Mount  Vernon  was  on  the 
Potomac    River.    Perhaps    these    places 


have  been  shifted  or  the  quiz  kid  has  an 
old  "joggafy." 

(Note:  The  Link's  "qtiiz  kid"  goes 
to  thc\  foot  of  the  class!  We  appreciate 
the  Chaplain  s  response  and  especially 
his  good-natured  manner!) 

In  Reply  to  Ch.  Gregory 

By  Pfc.  Dominick  Marotti,  USMCR 
TangshaUj  China 

Y  Since  I  entered  the  U.  S.  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  in  1944,  I've  repeatedly 
witnessed  vain  attempts  to  bring  about 
law  and  order.  The  war  is  over,  but 
peace  is  still  impossible.  In  the  news- 
papers we  see  alarming  articles  on  sex 
crimes,  fiendish  murders,  horrible  deeds. 

In  twenty-eight  months  of  Marine 
Corps  life,  I've  noticed  that  quite  a  few 
men  believe  in  hell,  eternal  punishment 
and  damnation.  From  New  York  to 
Guam,  to  China,  I've  warned  my  buddies 
about  hell's  fire.  Some  people  call  me 
aggressive,  others  call  me  crazy.  And 
I've  been  called  "Deacon,"  "Padre," 
"Preacher,"  and  "Holy  Joe."  Am  I  a 
fool?  If  so,  then  I'm  a  fool  for  Christ's 
sake.  Was  I  a  "joy-killer"  in  my  unit? 

In  boot  camp  the  only  conversions  I 
witnessed  were  those  made  by  the  emo- 
tional preaching  of  a  Chaplain.  In  Chi- 
cago the  only  way  to  rescue  servicemen 
from  the  devil's  den  was  to  stop  them  on 
the  street  and  preach  to  them.  .  .  . 

Here  in  China,  only  two  Marines  out 
of  500  attended  Bible  class.  About  two 
per  cent  of  the  servicemen  attend  church 
— and  I'm  surprised  that  even  that  many 
come  to  hear  a  dry,  cold  sermon. 

Now  I  wish  that  Chaplain  W.  Edgar 
Gregory  would  correct  his  unChristlike 
attitude  (Matthew  13:52)  which  ap- 
peared in  his  article  "No  Preachers 
Wanted."  Reading  Ezekiel  2)2)  :8  in  con- 
junction with  Mark  16:15  can  make 
only  one  impression — ^that  of  warning 
all  men,  "for  all  have  sinned." 


She:    "We're    intellectual    opposites." 
He:  "How  come?" 
She  :  "I'm  the  intellectual,  and  you  are 
just  the  opposite." 

♦*♦ 

:Manager:  "Were  you  served  by  a 
gray -haired  waiter?" 

Guest  :  "I  don't  know.  When  he'  took 
my  order  he  was  a  fair  young*  man." 

A  captured  American  soldier  was 
being  beaten  by  the  Japs  iri  an  effort  to 
make  him  spill  secrets.  "When  you  are 
whipped,"  said  the  Jap  commander  in 
excellent  English,  "you  ought  to  say 
you  have  had  enough." 

"If  I  have  the  strength  to  say  I  have 
had  enough,"  replied  the  American,  "I'm 
not  whipped  yet." 

Private  Doaks  wanted  to  slip  out  o£ 
the  barracks,  unofficially,  to  see  his  girl. 
He  went  to  the  sentry  to  state  his  case. 

"Well,"  said  the  sentry,  "I'll  be  off 
duty  when  you  come  back,  so  you  ought 
to  have  the  password  for  tonight.  It  is 
'Idiosyncrasy.'  " 

"Idio  what?" 

"Idiosyncrasy," 

"I'll  stay  in  the  barracks." 

Neighbor:  "Where  is  your  brother, 
Freddie?" 

Freddie:  "He  is  in  the  house  playing 
a  duet.  I  finished  first." 
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Housewife  (over  the  telephone)  : 
"The  next  time  I  order  chicken,  don't 
send  me  any  more  airplane  fowls." 

Grocer:  "What  do  you  mean — air- 
plane fowls?" 

Housewife:  "You  know — all  wings 
and  machinery,  and  no  body." 


Visitor:  "I  must  congratulate  you  on 
your  daughter's  brilliant  paper  on  'The 
Influence  of  Science  on  the  Principles  of 
Government'  " 

Father:  "Yes,  and  now  that's  off  her 
mind,  I  hope  she  will  begin  to  study 
the  influence  of  the  vacuum  cleaner  on 
the  carpet." 

Roland  went  into  a  shop  one  day  and 
said:  "I  want  to  buy  a  collar  for  my 
father." 

"What  style?"  asked  the  clerk. 

'W^ell  — " 

"One  like  mine,  sonny  ?" 

"No,  I  want  a  clean  one." 


Foreman:  "Are  \^ou  a  mechanic?" 
Applicant  for  Job  :  "No,  sorr.  Oilm 
a  McCarthy." 

Frank  :  "I  alwaj^s  say  what  I  think." 
Ethel:   "I  wondered  why  you  were^ 
so-  quiet." 

♦ 

Doctor:  "I  don't  like  the  looks  of 
}-our  husband." 

Wife  :  "I  don't  either,  but  he  is  good 
to  the  children." 

Jimmy  :  "Daddy,  what  was  the  date  of 
the  Battle  of  Waterloo  ?" 

Daddy  :  "I  don't  know." 

Jimmy:  "You  don't  know?  And  to 
think  that  tomorrow  I  shall  be  punished 
for  your  ignorance." 


'Steatite  ^<Mn.  ^A4c%c^  (^€ine4^f 

•  The  Service  Men^s  Christian  League  is  a  fellowship  of  men  atn6  women  in 
the  armed  forces.  But  it  is  more.  It  is  a  great  international  inter- 
church  movement,  proof  positive  that  Protestant  denominations,  while  main- 
taining their  individuaUty,  can  unite  in  a  cause  bigger  than  any  one  division 
of  the  Church  Universal.  That  cause  is  YOU. 

•  THE  LINK  comes  to  you  each  month  because  your  church  thinks  enough  of 
you  in^  your  spiritual  welfare  to  invest  large  sums  of  money  in  this  work.  It 
wants  you  to  have  the  very  best,  the  most  wholesome  and  Interesting  reading 
matter  availabfe. 

•  The  following  denominations,  listed  according  to  their  membership,  are  now 
actively  suppprtlng  this  program: 


Methodist 

Presbyterian  U,  S.  A. 
Protestant  Episcopal 
Northern  Baptist 
Congregational  Christian 
Presbyterian  U.  S, 
Disciples  of  Christ 
Evangelical  tfr  Reformed 
Salvation  Army 
United  Brethren 
Evangelical 
United  Presbyterian 
Naxarene 

Reformed  in  America 
Assemblies  of  Cod 
Seventh  Day  Advcntist 


National  Baptist  U.  S.  A. 

African  Methodist  Episcopal 

AME  Zion 

Church  of  the  Brethren 

Colored  Methodist  Episcopal 

Cumberland  Presbyterian 

Free  Methodist 

Church  of  Cod 

Churches  of  Cod 

Wcsleyan  Methodist 

Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian 

Primitive  Methodist 

Unit<2d  Brethren  (OC) 

Seventh  Day  Baptist 

Moravian 


9\ 
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And  Sunday  comes  like  ail  other  days 
That  lose  their  name  at  sea,  but  yet  it  brings 
An  hour's  peace  in  which  the  spirit  sings 
The  son$s  of  faith  and  trust  and  peaceful  ways^ 
And  listening  to  the  words  of  love  and  praise. 
One  may  forget  the  swift  and  final  swings 
Of  fate  among  the  sure,  eternal  things. 
That  one  can  neither  bomb  nor  strafe  nor  raze, 
for  then  the  ship  is  but  a  house  of  God, 
Whose  call  to  worship  is  the  bugle  call. 
Whose  steeple  is  a  pennant  on  a  rope 
Whose  field  and  cross  proclaim  to  one  and  all 
That  He  is  captain  of  the  sea  and  sod. 
That  He  is  admiral  of  peace  and  hope. 


